









Lint Cleaning With Air 


Let us install this amazing 
piece of equipment behind 
your present gin stands. 


te © NO Lint Loss 
NO Moving Parts 
NO Excavation 


NO Extra Supervision 


Lummus is doing more to put gins on a better paying basis. 


LUMMUS COTTON GIN CO. 


Dallas, Texas Columbus, Ga. Memphis, Tenn. 











CONTINENTAL’S IMPROVED ROLL DENSITY INDICATOR 


® Eliminates Guesswork 





°® Insures Uniform Feed to Gins 


This combination of Roll Density Indicator and Aw 
tomatic Control automatically controls the feed of cot- 
ton into the gins. It tells at a glance the exact density 
within the roll. The result: Automatic prevention of 
overfeeding, savings in ginner’s time, increased output, 
better staple and preservation of the natural quality 
characteristics in the cotton fibre. 


Continental invites you to write for Bulletin 
179-A, which gives a complete description of this 
outstanding aid to better ginning. 








CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
ATLANTA e DALLAS @ MEMPHIS 








Entered as second-class matter February 4, 1905, at the Post Office at Dallas, Texas, Under Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
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Cottonseed Testing Equipment 




















from SD IUHO 





This cottonseed testing set has been accepted Ly a 
by the Cotton Branch of the USDA for use by LZ Li y4 LZ 
County A.C.A. Committees in the cottonseed rr a el 


loan program. This equipment is now being 






installed and may be inspected at the office of 


tester! 







the committee in your county. 


Cottonseed Triers 


Seedburo offers two triers, the official 
sampler of the National Cottonseed 
Products Association, and a smaller 
model, designed for ease of carrying. The 
screws on ea are made from 14-inch 
high carbon spring steel with an inside 
diameter of 34% inches. No. 555-A—with 
a screw length of 44 inches withdraws 
a 5-lb. sample . . . $20.00. No. 555-B— 
with a screw length of 24 inches takes 
a 234-lb. sample, and is equipped with a 
welded, thin steel plate at the end to 
prevent loss of cottonseed . . . $19.75. 

Both F.O.B. Chicago. 





here are 
8 reasons why 






1. FAST... requires only ONE MINUTE to make 
an accurate grain or seed test. Speeds handling 
in peak periods. 

2. ACCURATE . . . on moisture content up to 35%. 

3. SIMPLE... no technical knowledge or previous 

experience required to operate efficiently. 

4 

5 


- COMPACT . . . easily portable. Operates any- 


Cottonseed Dockage Sieves 


Consists of 12/64-inch round perfora- 

tion sieve and solid bottom pan for 5 0 

removing trash from cottonseed. Made of 20-gauge where there is an electrical outlet. 

aluminum, 12-inch diameter with inside depth of 1% . DEPENDABLE . . . calibrated against official 

inches. Sieve, $3.50; bottom pan, $2.25, F.O.B. Chicago. Government oven methods. Comparable re- 
sults guaranteed. 

6. VERSATILE . . . will test wide variety of seed, 


grain, grain products, grain of mixed moisture 
Seedburo No. 99 Gram Scale content, blended grains and processed materials. 


ECONOMICAL . . . pays for itself in one season 








Avoid costly errors! Weigh your 7 





samples with this accurate Seedburo of high moisture crops. 
~~» scale! The No. 99 Scale is recom- 8. GUARANTEED . .. sold on 10-day, free trial basis. 
mended for use in conjunction with the Steinlite Elec- 


tronic Tester in determining moisture content of cotton- More Steinlite Moisture Testers are used today 
seed. Precision built for long, reliable service . . . yet by seedsmen, elevators, mills, co-ops, food proc- 
low in cost. Made of tough aluminum alloy—rust- essors, etc., than all other types combined. 
resisting materials. High-grade self-aligning bearings, St seen tant is Aina e-eteed einen a 
graduated beams, seamless brass scoop. Capacity, 610 h dli ith th - il 8 fi : & 
grams. Rated sensitivity, 1/10 gram—actual, 1/20 gram. ROGHAg, WHR the Tull, PrOMs-protecting accuracy 
: of the Steinlite Moisture Tester, we'll ship on 
Price, $28.65 ten days’ free trial! 
Price $330.00, F.O.B. Atchison, Kansas. 










































739 Converse Building, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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EZZZQHARVEST-HANDLER ELEVATOR 


move 
s fuzzy cotton seed quickly, economically 


J. L. Gassaway 
Seed Processor 
Waco, Texas 











The Belt Corporation 
7378 Stahl Road 
Orient, Ohio 

























Gentlemen: 

e have culled and 
36,000 bushels 
ankart Seed 
-Handler 


In the past few months W 


ceresan treated mor 
of fuzzy cotton 
Farms, Waco, Texas. 
elevator really doe 
1,000 bushels of cotton § 
Works fine, Lo0, nandling 
Its extra ligh 
move into the various op 


eed per hours 
grain and 
s it easy to 
erating positions. 
I consider the Harvest- 
Handler a real contribution to farming and 
of real value to farmers interested in 
saving 24 lot of time and Labor costs. 


Personally, 


Yours truly, 


ee oe 





rae ; 
terior views of the seed house 


Lankart Seed Farm 
s, Waco, T 

Note Harvest-Handler in Scshanaa 

mor 
3. Ie Gassaway 0 

us 
ope! 
lint. 


Write direct 
to the Belt C i 

- ‘ orpor 

rs pores on the Paes jeemsiit 
act Petway Clipper Co., enn 


ELT for name of 
y: oll of nearest Harvest-Handler 


THE BELT CORPORATION 
7378 Stahl Road aut, 
i Obie 
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Stonalille cottons 
GIVE YOU 

ITER YIELDS and HIGHER PROFITS 





The New DELFOS 9169 


On rich bottom lands, no seed is 
more productive than new Delfos 
9169... “King of Valley Cottons” 


STONEVILLE 2-B 


Here is the perfectly balanced cot- 

ton... tested and proven through- 
th tton belt th 

- si ae mer women a and winner of 1949 Mississippi 5- 

ee: ee ee ee ee acre contest. Produces a healthy 

money-maker for large and small growers. Vigor- plant with big easy-to-pick bolls. Staple length 

ous and productive, Stoneville 2-B features large ranges from 1-3/32” to 1-5/32”. Experiment Sta- 


open bolls, heavy yields and a superior quality tion tests show Delfos 9169 produces more lint 
lint. Seed bring highest mill prices. cotton per acre and with highest oil content seed. 





STONEVILLE PEDIGREED SEED COMPANY, Inc. 


Please send me complete information about your famous Stoneville 
cottons and how they can help increase my farm profits. 


NAME 
R.F.D. or Street 
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FIRST AND FOREMOST 
SINCE 1925 


Specialized pro- 
duction on a quan- 
tity basis . . . that’s 
the secret behind the 
extra value in the 
ROTOR LIFT vertical 
screw elevator. In almost 
every industrial area of the 
globe, elevating every type of 
commodity, the sound design 
and expert workmanship of 
ROTOR LIFTS result in 
consistently excellent 
performance. 


Is it any wonder that 
discriminating buyers 
insist on all the advantages 

found only in genuine 

SOUTHWESTERN 
ROTOR LIFTS? 
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SOUTHWESTERN 
SUPPLY AND 
MACHINE WORKS 


Phone local and long distance 
3-8314 — 3-8315 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
P,Q. BOX 1217 
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Published every other Saturday in our own printing 
plant at 3116 Commerce Street, Dallas 1, Texas 
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Tk MAGAZINE OF Trek COTTON GimmiRC 
AnO OUSLLD PROCESSING vmOUSTANS 


The Cover | PRESS be 


@ THERE’S MANY A TRIP ’twixt 
the field and the scales when you pick 
cotton by hand, as the boy in the 
pnotograph is doing. Longer ago than 
we like to rememver we did a little 
cotton pickin’ ourselves. The memories 
we have (but do not cherish) of that 
experience makes us a strong advocate 
of the mechanical machine which per- 
forms that chore while the man at the 
throttle rides along with something 
that at least approaches physical com- 
a. Photo by Bob Taylor, Cordell, 
a. 


READ BY COTTON GINNERS, COTTONSEEDWCRUSHERS AND OTHER 
OILSEED PROCESSORS FROM CALIFORNIA TO THE CAROLINAS 
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Grasses, clovers, and legumes—whatever 
the cover crop—ammonia nitrogen means 
rapid, early growth. By building vigorous 
cover, it helps hold the land down to 
earth, fights erosion, and cuts down the 
annual harvest of dust bowls. 


High-nitrogen fertilizer, applied to cover 


PRODUCTS OF THE AGRICULTURAL DIVISION 
Anhydrous Ammonia + Benzene Hexachloride + Choline 
Chloride + Condensed Distillers’ Molasses Solubles + Dilan + 
Ethy! Formate + Metaldehyde + Niacin + Buty! Fermentation 
Solubles and Riboflavin Feed Ingredients 


October 14, 1950 





crops, is an important part of the soil 
conservation program. 

CSC produces anhydrous ammonia, the 
most concentrated and economical source 
of nitrogen, at its Sterlington, Louisiana, 
plant. The major part of this production 
is going to Gulf Coast manufacturers for 
conversion to high-nitrogen fertilizers. 





17 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y., and Terre Haute, Indiana 









































There’ an easier 





way to stop worrying! 


= EVERYTHING! There’s no need for such 
drastic action! You’ll be ahead with dependable 
Phillips 66 Extraction Solvents working for you. 

Has the need for frequent adjustments in 





PHILL 


your system got you down? The uniformity of 
Phillips 66 Solvents will help you laugh that 
worry off! The exceptionally narrow boiling 
range of Phillips 66 Solvents does away with 
troubles due to loss of light ends and heavy 
residues left in the meal. Phillips Hexane, for 
example, meets a rigid specification of 150 
to 156 F 

Phillips 66 Extraction Solvents are being 
used with outstanding success by soybean, cot- 
tonseed, flaxseed, rice bran, corn germ, alfalfa, 
animal fat and other extraction industries. Write 
for complete information. 


IPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS DIVISION, BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 
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‘ Today’s gin is a marvelous 
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[= 4-Point Program for Better Ginning, which 





has been given considerable space in recent issues 

of this magazine, is intended to help solve the 

problem of obtaining high grades from rough- 
harvested cotton. 

While the program has the backing of the entire 
industry, apparently there are some ginners who 
feel that not enough emphasis has been placed on 
proper harvesting. C. D. Patterson of Decatur, Ala., 
one of our best and most prominent ginners, makes 
some observations that point up the need for closer 
attention to this phase of our cotton production 
problem. 

He writes: “I have had more than 40 years’ ex- 
perience in the operation of a gin, and want to ask a 
question. The ginner has modernized his plant with 
drying and cleaning machinery of the latest type. 
Why, then, are we not producing the higher grades 
of lint that we did on the old gins? In our section we 
used to produce a preponderance of Strict and Good 
Middling cotton, but now it is a rare occurrence when 
we get anything better than Strict Low and Mid- 
dling.” 

Mr. Patterson, of course, knows the answer to 
his own question, and he states it in positive terms 
when he says that many farmers in his section of 
Alabama “gather green, immature cotton, roughly 
harvested, and rush it to the gin,” believing that, re- 
gardless of how wet and trashy it is, the modern gin 
can dry it, clean it and produce high grade lint. 

The gin of 1950, Mr. Patterson points out, is. 
capable of doing the finest work, “but it is impos- 
sible for the ginner to accomplish the work that be- 
longs to the farmer, that is, proper harvesting. There 
is an equal responsibilty on both the ginner and the 
farmer to produce high grade lint.” 

Today’s gin is a marvelously efficient processing 
plant. When properly operated it can handle damp 
cotton with a reasonable amount of trash in it and 
deliver to the farmer high grade lint. But these new 
plants are not miracle makers, as some farmers ap- 


. but it isn 


Ww 


AN EDITORIAL 








parently think they are, and it is asking too much 
of the ginner and his plant to do a top-grade job 
with wet, green cotton loaded with trash, sticks, 
burs, dirt and everything else careless harvesters 
put into their pick sacks. 

Extension forces and the National Cotton Council 
deserve a great deal of credit for their educational 
work with farmers relating to the harvesting prob- 
lem. Others have helped too. In the July 22, 1950 
issue of this magazine we published an article on the 
subject and urged the ginners to make every effort 
to discourage careless harvesting among their cus- 
tomers. 

For a long time the industry has been placing 
great emphasis on producing cotton at lower cost in 
an effort to keep American cotton competitive with 
foreign growths and synthetics. Great strides have 
been made by the farmer in mechanizing production 
and in other ways he has demonstrated his willing- 
ness and ability to lower his production costs. But 
we think the greatest progress of all has been made 
by the ginner and the gin machinery manufacturer. 
In our opinion they have more nearly met the chal- 
lenge arising out of a new era in cotton production 
— processing than any other branch of the indus- 
ry. 

However, our efforts to do the best possible job 
of ginning for the farmer should never be relaxed; 
hence the 4-Point Program for Better Ginning. 


Given cotton picked dry, picked clean, and picked 
early, today’s improved gins will deliver to the 
farmer the highest grades he has ever known. 


The program for better harvesting and better 
handling of cotton needs the continued strong sup- 
port of Extension people, the National Cotton Coun- 
cil and, perhaps more than anything else, the power- 
ful influence of the ginner in his own community to 
convince the farmer that by following this good 
practice he can increase his income by millions of 
dollars annually. 
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Ed Henley Joins Commodity 


Firm; Goes to New York 


Edward B. Henley, formerly vice-pres- 
ident of Western Cottonoil Co., Abilene, 
Texas, has been appointed manager of 
the vegetable oils and allied products 
department of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, it was announced this 





cr its subsidiaries. For 10 years he was 
New Mexico’s delegate to the National 
Cotton Council, and is a former member 
of the rules committee of the National 
Cottonseed Products Association. He is 
a member of the New York Produce Ex- 
change and a member of the exchange’s 
committee on cottonseed products. 

Ben Gordon continues in his present 
capacity as head of the cash operation of 
the firm’s national vegetable oils and 





EDWARD B. HENLEY 





Stalk Destruction Can 
Whip Pink Bollworm 


@iIn his latest report on the 
pink bollworm situation, L. F. Curl 
urges all cotton farmers to pick 
their crop at the earliest possible 
moment and immediately destroy 
and plow under green stalks. If 
this is done well ahead of frost it 
cught to prevent a full generation 
of pink bollworms from feeding to 
maturity and going into hiberna- 
tion. 


@ Curl, who is USDA’s division 
leader in pink bollworm control, 
and Texas Commissioner of Agri- 
culture J. E. McDonald asked all 
farmers in Fayette, Austin, Lava- 
ca, Colorado, Fort Bend and Bra- 
zoria counties to set Oct. 15 as the 
deadline for destroying stalks. Gin- 
ners and oil millers in that area 
should immediately contact grow- 
ers who have not yet destroyed 
stalks and urge them to do that 
job now. 


@ In all newly infested counties 
north of those listed above, farm- 
ers have been asked to destroy all 
stalks by Oct. 31. This area in- 
cludes the following counties: Val 
Verde, Kinney, Kerr, Gillespie, 
Llano, Comal, Blanco, Liberty, 
Chambers, Bastrop, Lee, Travis, 
Williamson, Milam, Bell, Falls, 


week by Alpheus C. Beane, partner in 
charge of the commodity division. Hen- 
ley will be responsible for the develop- 
ment of all new futures business in cot- 
tonseed oil, soybean oil and similar prod- 


allied products department with head- 
quarters at 200 First National Bank 
Building, Dallas. Gordon’s activities will 
dovetail with those of the futures de- 
partment. 


Limestone, McLennan, Bosque, Hill, 
and Johnson. 

@ It should be remembered that 
early stalk destruction is also an 
excellent boll weevil control meas- 





ucts and will have his headquarters in 
the New York office of the firm. 

Henley, a native of Paris, Texas, has 
been in the cotton and cottonseed oil 
business since his graduation from Cul- 
ver Naval School in 1919, for the past 
25 years with Anderson, Clayton & Co. 


e Essential to all life, nitrogen 
increases a plant’s protein content, pro- 
motes vegetative growth, gives plants a 
healthy green color and improves the 
quality of leaf crops. 





Colombian Begins Oilseed Research at Southern Lab 


DR. WILLIAM G. BICKFORD, right, Southern Regional Research Laboratory chem- 
ist, explains an experiment in vegetable oil research to Carlos Suarez from Colombia, 
South America. Suarez recently began a year’s training in the Laboratory’s Oil and 
Oilseed Division headed by Dr. K. S. Markley. Suarez will investigate sesame oil. 
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ure. Ginners, cottonseed crushers, 
county agents and other agricul- 
tural workers are asked to get 
solidly behind this program and do 
everything they can to make it ef- 
fective. 











Kit Tells Story of the 
Soybean’s Development 


The story of the development of the 
soybean as a source of many important 
edible and industrial products is told in 
an informational kit currently being dis- 
tributed to thousands of U.S. science 
teachers and students by Science Service, 
non-profit organization for the popular- 
izaticn of science. 


The A. E. Staley Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Decatur, IIl., oldest soybean proc- 
essor in the nation, supplied the samp!e 
materials and much of the information 
for the experimental kit. 


Five specimens of soybeans and soy- 
bean products are included in the kit 
along with a list of nine experiments. 
The sample materials include soybeans, 
fiaked soybeans, special soybean meal 
nutrient for growing streptomycin mold, 
crude soybean oil, and alkyd resin. 


The text points out that soybeans have 
developed as a U.S. crop from 1914 when 
only 1,000 acres were grown, to 1949 
when the harvest totaled 222,305,000 
bushels, nearly half of the total world 
production. It lists the many ways In 
which soybeans serve agriculture, indus- 
try, medicine and science. 
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SLOW SPEED VERTICAL DRIVE 
ON COTTONSEED COOKER 
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Link-Belt Worm Gear Drive, with 
extra helical gear reduction, driving 
vertical shaft of cottonseed cooker. 
This drive provides the dependable, 
continuous duty service demanded 
by this operation. 


on Slow Speed Drives, 
come to LINK-BELT 






On slow speed drives, when speed reducers of one type 
or another are required, be sure you get the maximum 


service in power out-put, long life and freedom from 


upkeep expense. Check with the nearest Link-Belt 


office for reliable engineering advice on the 
type and size that will assure you com- 
plete ‘‘service satisfaction.’’ Link-Belt's 
line is complete; Link-Belt engineers can 
supply unbiased recommendations. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Atlanta, Dallas 1, New Orleans 12, St. Lovis 1, Charlotte 2, N. C., 
Baltimore 18, Birmingham 3, Houston 1, Jacksonville 2. 
Distributors Throughout the South. 12,057 
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Books 2247, 2419, 2324 
will give you the complete 
answer to your speed re- 
duction problems. 


LINK-BELT 


gear drives 
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You've seen accounts by Government 


people and professional observers. 


Now here is a business man’s 


Niport en 
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By W. H. 


sian imperialism and internal inflation. Korea dram- 

atized the danger of the one, but we have not been 

shocked as yet into taking effective action to avoid 
the other. I mention it only because the two are tied together, 
and in its own way, each can be equally disastrous. 

Since the war, we have given away billions of dollars in 
credits and grants in a sincere desire to speed recovery every- 
where. We played no favorites. We sought no exclusively sel- 
fish benefit, except to the extent that we, like everyone every- 
where, would gain from a rebuilt world at peace. We wasted 
billions in China and the Philippines. Even Russia has so far 
refused even a token settlement on its 11-billion-dollar lend- 
lease obligation. We loaned England nearly four billion dollars 
upon the mistaken assumption it would restore their domestic 
health, only to find that a large part of the funds were absorbed 
in liquidating old sterling balances, having little or no bearing 
on their own post-war recovery. Then came ECA. Even with 
all this help and other assistance besides, we have failed to 
make friends or influence people, anywhere in the world. I am 
to speak to you today about my re- 
actions as to the position of Europe. 


W: ARE EXPOSED today to two deadly perils—Rus- 


JASSPON 


tions become crippled and impotent as a result of unwise man- 
agement at the top political level. It is a real and continuing 
threat, however, in many countries of Europe. There are many 
reasons for this. 

Vested interests exercise selfish and unwarranted power in 
many governments. They control production and prices through 
the cartel system, which eliminates competition while it main- 
tains low wages, high prices and higher profits at the expense 
of all the people. Very little social welfare and agrarian re- 
forms have been undertaken. Tax evasion is often the rule 
rather than the exception, by those most able to pay (in some 
areas), again at the expense of the masses. Public office is too 
often a private, rather than a public, trust. Political leader- 
ship is frequently unstable, vascillating, and without the cour- 
age to make the changes it knows are vital. It is not difficult, 
therefore, to understand, under such conditions, why poverty 
and low living standards exist and supply the fuel to feed the 
fires of Communistic propaganda. Empty stomachs make poor 
political advisers. It is neither new nor novel in history, where 
such circumstances have prevailed, for a people to surrender 
their political freedom for the promise 
of economic security, only to find that 





My major interest over the post-war 
years has been mostly with the com- 


they have lost both in the end. Wood- 
row Wilson once said, “The history of 
















mercial consequences of all this post- 
war turmoil, but in view of existing 
conditions, I shall adhere largely to 
the political and social aspects which, 
at this moment, are of greatest sig- 
nificance. 

The Marshall plan was a historic 
milestone in international relations. 
On the whole, it has been well admin- 
istered, considering the political limi- 
tations to its operations. It assisted 
the rebuilding of industry which pro- 
vided jobs for idle men and women. 
It distributed food in huge quantities 


= W. H. JASSPON is a well- 
known member of the cottonseed 
oil mill industry. He is president 
of Perkins Oil Company, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and West Memphis 
Cotton Oil Mill, West Memphis, 
Ark. He delivered the accom- 
panying address before the Ro- 
tary Club of Memphis in Septem- 
ber of this year, following an ex- 
tended trip to Europe.—ED. 


liberty is the history of limitations of 
government power, not the increase 
of it.” 

When I left Europe at the end of 
July, I saw very little change in the 
attitude of the average citizen, or 
among government officials, from what 
it was before the outbreak in Korea. 
If anything, there was a thicker at- 
mosphere of hopelessness, but there 
seemed to be no particular alarm. 
There was certainly no evidence any- 
where of a will to fight. In the first 
world war, France had a magnificent 


to people who were hungry. Its ef- 








army and a great spirit. The soldiers 





forts gave hope once more to millions 
who had lost hope. It realized the 
weaknesses of age-old and out-moded 
customs of trade, and the implications inherent in unenlight- 
ened employer-to-worker relations, so common in Europe. It 
urged certain desirable and essential economic, social and poli- 
tical reforms, in accordance with our own experience, only to 
be met with the insurmountable barrier that we were interfer- 
ing with national sovereignty. Even the Communists joined in 
this political opposition. It played into their hands at that time. 

CA aid did buy some breathing space. It deserves the 
credit for having arrested the growing spread of Communism, 
and halted its political progress. Unfortunately, this time has 
been wasted, insofar as building a defense against subversion, 
or in trying to correct the underlying causes which bring it 
about. In the U.S., Communism is as yet only an embarrassing 
nuisance, which has to be policed and held within strict limits. 
It can become a menace here only if and when our free institu- 
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were fighting for freedom and a better 
life. In the second world war, there 
was a tragic and strange reversal of 
form. It began at the top, and filtered down through the ranks. 
The people had become disillusioned. Their status had not im- 
proved in the interval; if anything it had deteriorated. Today, 
five years after this second struggle, the workers are still the 
forgotten men. They want no part of another war. They can- 
not be good soldiers if they are forced to fight. They do not 
know who is for or against them, within their own ranks, 
thanks to Communist infiltration. It is well to understand their 
present frame of mind, in order to know why their lethargy 
continues even in the face of possible invasion. Yes, we con- 
structed industry and made jobs, as I have said, but we could 
not rebuild the spirit of the men and women. This has to come 
from within. It is not strange, when you have seen all of this, 
to appreciate why our contribution to recovery has been 9 
sadly discounted or misunderstood. I was told on severai 0¢ 
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Two Butler Bolted Grain Tanks add 
28,200 bushels storage capacity to 
facilities of this elevator. 












Take You 
. Two Quick, Low Cost 


Construction Plans 







elp you arra' 


h 
1. Butler can pane ‘ 


plete turnkey in 
experienced Grain 





r Choice of These 


nge a com- 
y reliable, 
Elevator Contractors. 








Available at a minimum investment, Butler Grain 
Tanks go up in a matter of days instead of weeks. 
And Butler Tanks are Fire-Safe, Weathertight, 
Structurally Strong . . . easily added to existing 
facilities. Butler Steel Tanks are keeping grain in 
first-class condition throughout the grain market- 
ing area. 


upervise your Own 


Soybeans and other grains can be safely stored in 


. If you prefer to s s 
> i Butler supplies standard 


a ge toe for quick erection 


and detailed, easy-to- 


follow erection p 
by local labor. 














Butler Tanks. And there’s practically no maintenance 
expense on Butler Tanks. Get ready now to solve 
your customers’ storage problems and improve your 
profits . . . write, wire or phone for information or 
to place your order . . . today! 














For Prompt Reply, Address Dept. CG110, at Office Nearest You: e 

BUTLER MANUFACTURING CO. . 

7391 E. 13th St., Kansas City 3E, Mo. : 

Please send me complete information on Butler Grain Tanks. 4 

C) |! am planning on erecting my new storage with local labor. $ 

BUTLER MANUFACTURING C) ! am interested in Butler helping me plan a complete turnkey job. : 
BS a eee La T, aE APTA TON DT NE MOOT bw I: Oil e e 

COMPANY ! 

Un eieiciiestesn sak pac coapititaae ahaa Scala eae ‘i 

KANSAS CITY, MO GALESBURG, ILL ® 
RICHMOND, CALIF MINNEAPOLIS, MINN Address ee ORS SEN RT ORRIN SERS CS ARAN SEAIRSGSSERSS SONAR INES GPCRS OS ACER CE SIRERGS CARINE RECS , % 
A lecrt that ccatissciih cretchastisnmctianiicimasieie Zone........  sinisnccniiicistin «ne © 
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casions in France that we only helped to 
replace what we destroyed. The argu- 
ment about liberation leaves the average 
Frenchman cold. He will tell you that 
Germany was already defeated. Many 
feel that if there is to be another war, 
it is our war, not theirs. They claim they 
have nothing to fight for. They have lost 
some of their love of country, because 
their country has done so little for them. 
They recall that the period following the 
Armistice was not too bad. France saved 
lives. It had a sort of peace. It retained 
its colonies. No huge war debt was in- 
curred. Oh, there were some inevitable 
inconveniences from the German occupa- 
tion army, but on the whole it was not 
too hard to take. They might want to 
sit out another war, if they can, some 
of them believe, and some of them hope. 
One of my friends told me he housed a 
dozen Germans in his home in Norman- 
dy. They lived and ate with the family, 
drank wine along with their hosts, and 
conducted themselves in a most orderly 
manner. When the Americans came in, 
they took the place over, and the wine 
cellar was consumed in less than two 
weeks, This is the type of incident one 
hears. France may not be able to stay 
out of war, if it comes, but they will go 
a long ways to avoid it. Their help, what- 
ever it may be, unless it becomes organ- 
ized in advance along with other nations, 
will be too little and too late. Sabotage 
and fifth column damages are to be ex- 
pected, and can be serious, especially in 
connection with factory production and 
transport. Some or all of these tenden- 


cies apply to many of the Western Euro- 
pean bloc. It is not a happy prospect for 
us. We are only fooling ourselves if we 
count too strongly on European help. 
They want to be on the receiving end. 
In England the situation is somewhat 
different. Here you witness an empire 
breaking up, under the surge of nation- 
alism, which is evident in many thickly 
populated areas of the world. There has 
been altogether too much exploitation of 
the masses, for the interest and profit 
of absentee ownerships. England lives on 
international trade. It must import raw 
materials and food, to be liquidated by 
exports of manufactured goods. The 
Labor government came into power be- 
cause the people were restless under the 
impact of post-war confusion and disap- 
pointment. Socialism pledged itself to 
divide accumulated wealth into fair 
shares for all. It insisted there would be 
full employment regardless, something 
which is not entirely feasible in any 
dynamic society. It began to nationalize 
certain industries, and announced it 
would carry this policy into effect until 
practically all large industries were state 
owned and managed. Capital was squeez- 
ed until it had very little more to give. 
Taxes were raised to a point where there 
was not much incentive to earn and cre- 
ate. But austerity still prevailed. The 
people continued to queue up for their 
food rations, such as they were and are. 
After five years of this noble experiment, 
the great middle class sensed the fact 
that they are paying for such doles as 
medical services, and food subsidies; and 











still their situation had not improved, Ip 
the last election the Socialist party diq 
not even poll a popular majority—quite 
a change from their mandate five years 
earlier. The people, however, had not 
surrendered all of their political freedom 
to the Socialists and labor, so they could 
again express themselves in a free eler. 
tion. Anyone of you who has ridden op 
English or Continental trains has seep 
what happens in a non-competitive sys. 
tem. England is stagnant. A fine people 
have lost much of their initiative under 
Socialism, which has achieved nothing 
that a properly directed free economy 
could not provide better and cheaper, 
Some will argue with merit that the 
status of the lowest classes has improved, 
But this trend was on the way even be- 
fore the war, and would have had to be 
carried on by any government that was 
in power after the war. Here too we do 
not find the will to make further sacri- 
fices, at the expense of their present poor 
living standard. The men and women are 
understandably tired of war and scar. 
city; they too do not want to fight. Until 
they think their homeland may be threat- 
ened you cannot expect much to be done, 
It is no accident that England continues 
to ship machine tools to Russia, nor is 
it a mere coincidence that Shinwell and 
Strachey were chosen to the two top 
political posts concerned with military 
affairs. They are not the types who can 
be expected to prepare in anticipation of 
a possible emergency, nor is their ideol- 
ogy too far removed from the philosophy 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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This team of two "Cat" D13000 Cotton Gin Engines 
provides steady power for the Graham Gin, Post, Texas. 


By compounding these two “Cat” D13000 Cotton Gin 
Engines, the Graham Gin, Post, Texas, powers a 5/80 air 
blast outfit. Designed for ginning, this team delivers steady 
power for quality samples. Output averages 6 to 7 bales 
per hour at a cost of about 16c per bale for fuel. Gin Man- 
ager J. W. McMahon reports: “Cost per bale is far cheaper 
with these ‘Cat’ Gin Engines than with electric power. 
And we always have plenty of power when needed.” 

Mr. McMahon’s statement reflects the experience of 
hundreds of other cost-wise users of “Cat” units. They 
know these “lint protected” yellow Gin Engines reduce 
the cost per bale over electricity and also save demand 
charges between season. What’s more, they slash fuel bills 
to the minimum, saving you extra dollars by burning non- 
premium grades without fouling. And you never have to 
worry about service. Your “Caterpillar” dealer is on duty 
day and night seven days a week to answer your call. 

When you have increased power requirements, you can 
fill them most profitably by adding a “Cat” Gin Engine to 
your existing setup—or by installing a big “Cat” unit to 
serve your entire plant. They range in size up to 400 hp. 
for continuous duty. Your “Caterpillar” dealer knows the 
gin business. Let him show you how “Cat” power can earn 
more money for you. 


CATERPILLAR, pronria, unos 


Rae. U.8. PAT. OFF. 


CATER 











PILL 
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LOOK UNDER THE HIDE 


“Caterpillar” intake and exhaust 
valves are made of highly alloyed, 
heat-resistant steels. Their ample size 
and close machining and heat-treat 
specifications have resulted in thou- 
sands of hours of trouble-free valve 
operation. Valve and rocker arm de- 
sign are matched to reduce wear. Look 
under the hide for quality. It doesn’t 
show on the outside —it shows up in 
performance. 


COTTON GIN 
ENGINES 
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ALMOST HIDDEN by grass and weeds, beside a mill stream in South Carolina, are these ruins of. . . 


( ( 
THE Williame. MILL AT SOCIETY HILL 


the page was made at the site of 
what probably was the second or 
third cottonseed oil mill in the U.S. 

According to the late B. F. Taylor in 
his Early History of the Cotton Oil In- 
dustry in America (1936), the mill was 
built in 1829 near Society Hill, S. C., by 
Governor David R. Williams of that 
state. 

Maurice R. Cooper, in Cottonseed and 
Cottonseed Products (1948), and others 
who have probed the past to find the be- 
ginnings of the cottonseed crushing in- 
dustry in this country, report that a 
Doctor Otto, of Bethlehem, Penn., made 
experiments in the extraction of cotton- 
seed oil in 1768, but it appears these 
were laboratory experiments only and 
— oil was not extracted in a crushing 
mill. 

Both Cooper and Taylor mention the 


Te PHOTOGRAPH at the top of 
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operation of a cottonseed oil mill by Capt. 
Benjamin Waring of Columbia, S. C., 
in 1802, in which he “crushed flaxseed, 
sesame seed, and some cottonseed.” Avail- 
able records point to this as the first mill 
in America. 

Cooper doesn’t mention the Society 
Hill mill in Cottonseed and Cottonseed 
Products, but he does refer to the con- 
struction of a mill at Petersburg, Va., 
by Francis Follet in 1829. Whether the 
Follet mill or the Williams mill at So- 
ciety Hill came first is not known. Thus, 


Williams’ mill probably was the second 
or third to be built in this country. 


Governor Williams later erected a 
grist mill at the oil mill site near So- 
ciety Hill. The iron-jacketed stone wheel 
at the right in the photograph probably 
was used in the grist mill. It is not 
known whether the iron gear and the 
shafting in the center of the photograph 
were used in the oil mill or grist mill, 
but local conjecture has it that the old 
timbers, which can be seen at the top 
and top left in the photograph, were 


® THE SOCIETY HILL mill was built in 1829 by Governor David R. 
Williams of South Carolina. Available records indicate it was either 
the second or third cottonseed oil mill erected in this country. 
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used in the’oil mill. Scattered about the 
site are other old pieces of equipment 
difficult to identify. Obviously, when the 
plant was dismantled much of the ma- 
terial was carried away and that left 
was considered not worth moving. 

The timbers at the top of the photo- 
graph are partly submerged in a mill 
stream beside which the oil mill was 
erected. Farther to the left, several hun- 
dred yards away, is the mill pond, and 
it is said that barges, pulled by mules 
walking on the banks, brought cotton- 
seed and corn from “up country” to be 
crushed or ground. 


TIMELY TIPS 


On Livestock Feeding 


Fall Pig Profits Depend on 
and Management 

This little pig went to market 

This little pig stayed home 

This little pig died, 

(Before he was useful to anyone). 

The old nursery rhyme didn’t go that 
way, but that’s the way the pig crop will 
go IF we don’t feed and manage better 
than in the past. Nearly one-third of all 
pigs farrowed don’t live to market age. 
Every pig which dies means a loss of 
100 to 150 pounds of feed. And, slow- 
gaining pigs on unbalanced rations or 
stunted by parasites and diseases cost 
still more. 

LSU Extension Animal Husbandman 
A. D. Fitzgerald says, “Neglecting to 
include the necessary amount of protein 
supplement reduces the digestibility of 
the ration, raising the feed required per 
pound of gain and reducing the margin 
of profit.” 

Indiana experiments show that gilts on 


a balanced ration raised 82 percent of . 


their pigs to a litter weight of 136 pounds 
while gilts on grain alone raised only 
75 percent of their pigs to a litter weight 
of 101 pounds. 

Clemson Livestock Marketing Special- 
ist R. D. McNair said, “Hog producers 
are losing $1.47 per live hundredweight 
due to bruises, diseases and parasites.” 

To raise more pigs and make more 
profit you can’t beat balanced rations, 
good pasture, good management and 
sanitation. And, for protein supplement, 
you can’t beat a mixture of 40 percent 
cottonseed meal, 40 percent tankage and 
20 percent alfalfa leaf meal. 


e Supplemental Feeding Aids Feeder 
Calf Quality—The “Western Livestock 
Journal” reports that the quality of 
stocker and feeder cattle this year ap- 
pears to be above that of any other year 
in the history of the Western cattle in- 
dustry. Listed among reasons for this 
improvement in quality was, “Many 
Southwestern cattlemen have learned the 
value of using supplemental feed through 
the winter and this has brought about a 
higher percentage calf crop and better 
quality calves.” 


¢ Cottonseed Hulls in Steer Rations— 
A recent Texas Experiment Station feed- 
ing trial, comparing hulls with alfalfa 
as a roughage for fattening steers, show- 
ed that the steers fed hulls gained slight- 
ly more and produced a net return of 
$4.98 more than the alfalfa-fed steers. 
(The steers fed hulls also received two 
pounds of alfalfa, per head daily, for 
vitamin A). Steers which were fed a 
roughage ration of two-thirds hulls and 
one-third alfalfa produced a higher car- 
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cass yield than those on any other rough- 
age. 


e “Best” Way to Supplement Sheep 
Range—In a discussion on the feeding 
of cottonseed meal and cake to sheep on 
protein deficient forage, a California 
College of Agriculture staff member said, 
“We have found that the best way to sup- 
plement such ewes is to start feeding 
one-tenth pound (cottonseed cake) daily 
as early as Sept. 1 when the weather is 
still warm and there appears to be plenty 
of dry feed available. About a month 
later, the ration is increased to one- 
eight pound and gradually built up until 
during December and January, they are 
receiving one-fourth pound.” 

e Dairy Profits Come from Good Cows, 
Well-Fed — A Wisconsin dairy survey 
shows dairy profits are largely deter- 





mined by the amount of butterfat a cow 
produces. In this study, the highest-pro- 
ducing cows returned $280 after the feed 
bill was paid. The lowest-producing cows 
— only $58 after deducting feed 
costs. 


Butterfat and milk production are de- 
termined mainly by good breeding and 
good feeding. Good cows produce most 
economically when they have plenty of 
roughage and plenty of protein. Cotton- 
seed hulls and cottonseed meal are usu- 
ally the most economical sources of rough- 
age and protein in the Cotton States.— 
Educational Service, National Cottonseed 
Products Association. 


e The average American now 
consumes 11 percent more food than he 
did 25 year ago. 


NOW YOU CAN CLccizK 


MEASURE COTTONSEED MOISTURE 





N OW_in a matter of minutes—you 
can measure cottonseed moisture with 
laboratory accuracy! TAGliabue, long 
masters of moisture measurement, have 
developed a meter operating on the 
dependable dielectric principle that 
gives you precise readings fast! 

This new TAG Cottonseed Moisture 
Meter is the first quick method of mak- 
ing consistent moisture measurements. 
So accurate is this instrument that 
readings can be duplicated repeatedly. 


TAGLIABUE INSTRUMENTS DIVISION 


Weston Electrical Instrument Corporation 
614 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 5, New Jersey 
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TAG 
COTTONSEED 
Moisture Meter 


All you do is plug it in, zero it, pour a 
weighed cottonseed sample of known 
temperature into the cell and turn one 
dial—then read percent moisture direct 
from accompanying tables. In less than 
five minutes you can make moisture 
measurements of cottonseed—from gin, 
delinted, rolled meats, and meal. 


Get the full details of the new TAGliabue 
Cottonseed Moisture Meter ... 

write today for your copy of this 
informative Bulletin, No. 1263. 4 
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Lople in The Hess 





e Claude L. Welch of the National Cot- 
ton Council announces the fourth-annual 
Council-sponsored Cotton Insect Control 
Conference to be held in Memphis Dec. 
7-8. Page 57. 
,o¢ngf 
e Edward B. Henley named manager of 
vegetable oils and allied products depart- 
ment of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, Alpheus C. Beane announces. Ben 
Gordon continues as head of the cash 
operation of the firm’s national vegeta- 
ble oils and allied products department 
in Dallas. Page 10. 


5 A v 


e Carols Suarez, Colombia, S. A., will 
investigate sesame oil at Southern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory, New Or- 
leans. Suarez is pictured in this issue 
with Dr. William G. Bickford of the La- 
boratory. Page 10. 


5 v. v 


e L. F. Curl issues another warning 
about the pink bollworm and urges farm- 
ers in infested counties to destroy cotton 
stalks immediately following harvest. 
Page 10. 


7 ¥ A 


e A. D. Fitzgerald of LSU and Clem- 

son’s R. D. McNair are quoted in Educa- 

tional Service release relating to live- 

stock feeding. Page 17. 
7 7 7 


e A. Q. Petersen, Wesson Oil and South- 

ern Coton Oil Co. president, named to 

board of Southdown Sugars, New Or- 

leans. Page 41. 
oA 7 . 


e J. W. Sorenson, Jr., Texas Experiment 
Station, reports on South Texas flax dry- 
ing and storage tests. Page 44. 


A 7 7 


e Dr. Roger W. Roth joins Commercial 
Solvents Corp. as entomologist. Page 28. 


ce. & og 


e C. D. Patterson, Decatur, Ala., ginner, 
is quoted in editorial dealing with proper 
harvesting and handling of cotton. 
Page 9. 
7 q i 


e W. H. Jasspon, prominent Mid-South 
oil mill operator, gives us a business 
man’s report on Europe. Page 12. 


Pn ff 


e J. F. McLaurin, ginner of Bennetts- 
ville, S. C., is pictured in a field of his 
own cotton in Marlborqg County that 
made good yields this year because he 
followed an intensive program of insect 
control. Page 49. 
7 v 7 
e C. N. Thompson, head of oil mill and 
refinery accounting for Swift & Com- 
pany, Chicago, died Aug. 25. He is suc- 
ceeded by W. C. Bartlett. Page 54. 
v v v 
e J. Charlie Oglesbee, USDA Extension 
ginning specialist, tells why the 4-Point 
Program for Better Ginning makes sense. 
Page 58. 
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e Figuring in promotions on the staff of 
Commercial Solvents Corp., as announced 
by Vice-President T. S. Carswell, are 
James W. Bulls, John J. Dorsey, Robert 
Shurter, and R. R. Spiegelhalter. 

Page 42. 


et Wf 


e L. V. Steck of Shell Chemical Corp. 
and J. N. Hall of Julius Hyman & Co. 
outline working relations between the 
two companies in marketing insecticides. 

Page 38. 


¢ #. @ 


e E. C. Westbrook reports that a fungus 
blight caused considerable damage to 
cotton in North Georgia this year. 

Page 42. 


Ss + 


e C. S. Lankart says a good insect con- 
trol program enabled his gin at Asa to 
win honors as best in Central Texas this 
season. Page 34. 


e = .¥ 


e Walter L. Randolph, Alabama Farm 
Bureau president and member of the Cot- 
ton Mobilization Committee, presents a 
clear picture of the current cotton sup- 
ply and demand situation and tells why 
we need to produce 16 million bales next 
year. Page 27. 


e Jay C. Stilley discusses the petition of 
the Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association to 
wage-hour division to re-define area of 
production. Page 34, 


1 eS Na 


e Harry Walmsley made plant superin. 
tendent by A. E. Staley Manufacturing 
Co.; Louis E. Doxsie succeeds Walmsley 
as production superintendent. Page 38, 


= 2° 


e Claude L. Welch was to report to Na- 
tional ginners officials at Oct. 14 meet- 
ing on plans to meet 16-million-bale cot- 
ton goal in 1951. Page 38, 


oe SG 


e W. O. Fortenberry, Aubrey L. Lockett 
and R. V. Davis are ginner delegates to 
the National Cotton Council from Texas, 
Page 38, 
v 7 7 
e Harold Wade Coryell joins staff of 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory 
as technical analyst to assist in the 
prosecution of applications. Page 42, 
7 7 7 
e Miss Mary Catherine Dennehy crown- 
ed Texas Queen of Cotton at Texas State 
Fair Oct. 10. Taking part in ceremonies 
were E. F. Czichos, C. B. Spencer, Jay C. 
Stilley, S. N. Reed, L. T. Murray, and 
Karl G. Hunt. Page 30, 
7 Sl tf 
e Mr. and Mrs. Carl Trice Williams of 
Jackson, Tenn., welcome a new arrival to 
the family circle, John Cariton, born Oct. 
11. Page 26. 


7 ad 7 
e Oklahoma A. & M. College President 
Henry G. Bennett addresses 1000 that 
attended Chickasha station’s first annual 
field day Oct. 10. Page 22. 





OCTOBER 1 COTTON REPORT 


The U. S. cotton crop for 1950 is indicated at 9,869,000 bales (500 Ib. gross 
weight), compared with 16,128,000 bales last year, and the 10-year average of 11,- 
599,000 bales. The Oct. 1 estimate is 13,000 bales under the forecast of a month 
ago, with increased prospects for Georgia, Alabama and Louisiana and slight decline 
shown for most other states. Cotton ginnings prior to Oct. 1 were reported by the 
Census Bureau at only 2,770,000 running bales, which compares with 5,306,453 bales 




















to this date last year and 5,305,456 bales in 1948. 
October 1 Lint Yield Per Production (Ginnings)* 
a 9 Condition Harvested Acre 500 Ib. gross wt. bales 
or 
Harvest Aver- Aver- Aver- 1950 
1950 age age Indi- age 1949 Crop 
State (Prelim.) 1939- 1949 1950 1939- 1949 cated 1939- Crop Indic. 
1948 1948 1950 1948 Oct. 1 
Thous Thous. Thous. Thovs. 
acres Pct. Pct. Pet. Lb. Lb. Lb. bales bales bales 
Missouri 428 80 84 61 442 378 314 373 462 280 
Virginia 25 nih = yy 378 305 173 23 20 
N. Carolina 556 78 59 34 373 259 164 578 466 190 
S. Carolina 863 73 50 55 321 209 245 7138 554 440 
Georgia 1,151 70 54 61 243 181 227 769 604 545 
Florida 33 162 153 204 13 16 14 
Tennessee 640 77 74 63 378 865 345 541 633 460 
Alabama 1,303 72 56 56 272 226 232 912 852 630 
Mississippi 2,043 72 55 65 330 261 329 1,653 1,487 1,400 
Arkansas 1,664 74 67 61 344 309 314 1,393 1,632 1,090 
Louisiana 749 68 72 55 269 298 240 536 650 376 
Oklahoma 967 63 80 37 164 225 94 502 610 190 
Texas 6,912 69 93 67 170 266 193 2,729 6,040 2,775 
New Mexico 185 86 82 8e 498 428 493 133 276 190 
Arizona 288 86 98 97 433 649 678 188 543 407 
California 609 92 91 96 600 634 682 501 1,268 865 
Other States? 13 os as pall 418 363 327 16 15 
United States 18,429 72 74 64 261.3 284.0 257.0 11,599 16,128 9,869 
Amer. Egypt* 109.5 . ak oie 299 346 273 27.8 4.0 62.3 








1Allowances made for interstate movement of seed cotton for ginning. “Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, and 


Nevada. *Included in state and U. S. totals 
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New! Efficient, Economical 


POWER: 


OLIVER 


DIESEL 


..-in 2 Engine Types 
and 3 Classes 


There’s a choice of two engines of distinct fuel 
types in the new Oliver stationary unit line-up— 
and each is available in three power groups! You 
can pick either the gasoline or diesel engine—the 
166”, the “177” or the “188”—depending upon 
your requirements and conditions. 

Combined with the already proved advance- 
ments of the great Oliver tractor engine—con- 
trolled pressure lubrication, valve-in-head design, 
removable wet sleeves, by-pass cooling system, pre- 
cision-type bearings—are modern stationary power 
features that make these new units top performers 
on a multitude of jobs. 

There’s smoothness here, even through sudden 


i “188” which develops 


OLIVER 


GASOLINE 





Oliver diesel an 
available in thre 
*166" developing 


mum; the 6-cylinder «177» 
“Pinaceae 


d gasoline engines are 
@ sizes—the 4-tylinder 
UP to 32 h.p,, maxi- 


deliverin 
maximum; and the yn ng 





load variations . . . and extra “lugging” ability 
when the pull gets heavy. An Oliver engine pro- 
vides persistent, unfaltering power for year-round 
duty on pumps, hoists, hammer mills, concrete 
mixers, electric generators and similar equipment 
on the farm and ranch . . . on rock crushers, 
conveyors and construction machines of various 
types ... for refrigeration plants and all sorts of 
allied agricultural industries. Whatever your power 
application, consult your Oliver dealer first! The 
OLIVER Corporation, 400 West Madison Street, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 





The Oliver Corporation . 

400 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 
Please send literature on Oliver diesel engines ( ), 
on Oliver gasoline engines ( 


Name. .cevscccccccevcccccccccccens soccceceeee . 

Post Office. ssccscecsceccccesecesscesscveceece ° 

‘FINEST IN FARM MACHINERY’? Os... SintPencasancnedesone ethic scossse 
I want to power a.seeeeee ee ececcecceseececeeces 

T16-i0 
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The photograph at the right illustrates a No. 403 Bauer 
Separator-Purifier combined with a No, 198 Bauer 
Hull Beater for removing hulls from cottonseed kernels, 

The arrangement is shown in the drawing form 
below. Here a Chandler Huller (which we sell) is 
mounted directly upon the frame of a Bauer Separator. 
The incoming seed passes over a Bauer Triple-Air-Gap 
Magnetic Separator into the Huller, thence into the 
separating machine where a combination of mechan- 
ical and pneumatic forces removes the hulls and dust 
from the meats. 

Suitable systems are available for cleaning other 


THE BAUER BROS. CO. 


1701 Sheridan Ave. °¢ Springfield, Ohio 





Representatives: 


Engineered to Requirements 
for Utmost Compactness, Economy, Efficiency 





oil-bearing nuts and seeds. 

These combinations of machines are examples of 
Bauer separating systems engineered to meet specific 
requirements, 

Literature illustrating and describing Bauer hullers, 
beaters and separators, also Chandler Hullers, will be 
gladly sent upon request. 

It will pay you to consult with our representatives on 
this subject. Our broad experience in nut and seed 
treatment gives you the benefit of practical knowledge 
which we believe is not available elsewhere. Write, 
wire, or phone for complete information, 
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M. Neumunz & Co., Inc., 90 West St., New York 6, N. Y.7 
Franklin Landis, Dallas, Ga.; Industrial Supplies, 
Memphis, Tenn.; R. R. Dill, 468 Prairie Ave., 
Elmhurst, Ill.; Halsell Brokerage Co., Denver, Colo.; 
C. C. Cantrell, 2541 Greene Ave., Fort Worth, Tex.; 
Kenneth Wylie, Eugene, Ore. 
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Effort to Meet the 


Critical Planting 


Seed Situation 


# With a 16-million-bale crop the 
1951 goal, growers must take 
proper steps now to save good 
planting seed. 





Stressing that the problem of obtain- 
ing good planting seed is one of the most 
critical facing cotton farmers in their 
effort to produce 16 million bales or more 
in 1951, the National Cotton Council is 
urging producers to save all their good 
seed and to store them properly. 

The Council emphasized that due to 
weather conditions and other factors 
many cotton farmers have not been able 
to produce enough good seed to meet 
their needs in planting greater acreage 
next year. Growers who produced more 
planting seed than they will need are 
urged to save their excess in order to 
supply those farmers less fortunate. 

The small cotton crop this year and 
wet weather during the boll opening and 
harvesting period are two factors which 
have combined to add to the seriousness 
of the cottonseed situation. Rainy weath- 
er in many areas has prevented evapora- 
tion of moisture from opening bolls and 
has increased its centent in fiber and 
bolls already open. The viability, or ger- 
minating power of cottonseed, decreases 
rapidly if the moisture is 12 percent or 
above. 

Drying and proper storage, to main- 
tain the moisture at less than 12 percent, 
is reeommended by the Council to pre- 
serve the quality of planting seed. 

These points are being emphasized: 

(1) Harvest cotton as soon as possible 
after opening. Avoid harvesting wet cot- 
ton if possible. Cotton dries more rapidly 
in the field than when picked and piled 
in bulk. 

(2) Sun-dry cotton containing exces- 
sive moisture (12 percent or more) or 
spread in thin layers or small piles until 
dampness is reduced. 





Texas Mills Asked to 
Hold Planting Seed 


@ In view of the short crop in 
Texas the Texas Cottonseed Crush- 
ers’ Association is urging mills 
to hold back sufficient seed for 
planting purposes. Reports from 
Mississippi and Arkansas indicate 
growers will not be able to obtain 
all the high quality planting seed 
they want from those states. 


@ Pink bollworm regulations in 
Texas will govern the storing and 
movement of planting seed in the 
pink bollworm regulated areas of 
the state. Mills planning to hold 
back seed should so notify L. F. 
Curl, division leader, Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
P. O. Box 2749, San Antonio 6, 
Texas. Treatment to kill pink boll- 
worms that may be present will be 
the primary requirement for re- 
lease of seed for sale to growers, 
dealers, or other trade channels. 


(3) Never store damp cotton in large 
piles or pack it in bins. 

(4) Do not attempt to gin wet cotton. 
Gins equipped with cotton driers can as- 
sist in reducing the moisture content of 
seed but cannot be depended upon en- 
tirely to get the seed in proper condition 
for storage. 

(5) Separate pickings of unweathered 
cotton from pickings that have been ex- 
posed to bad weather in the field. 

(6) Where time and space is available 

it will pay farmers to spread planting 
seed in the sun to reduce moisture con- 
tent. 
(7) Store seed properly after ginning. 
They should be sacked where practical, 
stored in a dry building and the bags of 
seed turned frequently to prevent heat- 
ing. 


Pastures Supply Proteins 


It’s easy, specialists of the University 
of Tennessee Agricultural Extension 
Service point out, to estimate the saving 
in feeding hogs by providing good pas- 
tures. Just follow a simple guide, which 
shows that pigs from weaning time to 
75 pounds weight should have 20 to 22 
pounds of protein in every 100 pounds 
of feed in dry lot; if they are on good 
pasture, this can be cut to 16 or 17 
pounds. Pigs 75 to 125 pounds in weight 
on dry lot should have 17 to 18 pounds 
protein in every 100 pounds feed; if they 
are on good pasture, the protein can be 
cut to 14 or 15 pounds. Hogs weighing 
125 to 200 pounds should receive 15 
pone of protein in every 100 pounds of 
eed. 
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2-POUN 
HINDOO is every- 


thing that bagging 
should be. 


HINDOO gives you 
more for your mon- 
ey. Use it and give 
your customers more 
for theirs. That’s 
the profitable thing 
to do. Quslit 
uperior Quality 
. tmost Strength 
Open Weave 
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HELPS MAKE GINNING PROFITABLE 
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World Cotton Situation 


Production Down; 
Consumption Up 


e Production—World cotton production 
of 26,650,000 bales (of 500 pounds, ex- 
cept running bales for the U.S.) is indi- 
cated for 1950-51, according to prelim- 
inary reports to USDA from most of 
the major cotton-producing countries. 
This estimate is 4.4 million bales or 14 
percent below the estimate of 31,050,000 
bales for 1949-50. Normal growing con- 
ditions were assumed for Southern Hem- 
isphere countries where the 1950-51 crops 
have not yet been planted, resulting in 
forecasts for increased production in 
most of them, particularly Brazil. 

The sharp drop in world production is 
due to lower acreage and lower yields in 
the U.S. where production this year is 
expected to be only 9.7 million running 
bales against 15.9 million a year ago. 
Foreign production, estimated at 16,950,- 
000 bales, is 1,820,000 bales or 12 percent 
above that of a year ago. The increases 
for the major countries are: China 
500,000 bales, Egypt 450,000, India 300,- 
000, Brazil 215,000, Pakistan 150,000, 
and the Soviet Union 100,000. 


e Consumption — World consumption, 
estimated at 29.2 million bales for 1949- 
50, is about 800,000 bales above that of 
a year ago. Consumption in the U.S. 
rose from 7,795,000 bales in 1948-49 to 
8,870,000 in 1949-50, an increase of 
1,075,000 bales. Consumption in Euro- 
pean countries (excluding the Soviet 
Union) apparently increased by about 
500,000 bales from 7.5 million to 8.0 mil- 
lion bales with most of the increase dis- 
tributed among Western Germany, the 
United Kingdom, France, Belgium, and 
the Netherlands. Consumption in Asia 
as a whole was down by nearly 0.8 mil- 
lion bales from 8.1 million to 7.3 million. 
Sharp decreases of 500,000 bales in In- 
dia to 3,250,000 and by an estimated 
850,000 in China to 2,150,000 were partly 
offset by a sharp rise in Japan where 
consumption of about 1,060,000 bales was 
850,000 higher than in 1948-49. Consump- 
tion in South America and Africa was 
about equal to or slightly above that of 
a year ago. 





e Exports—World cotton export trade, 
amounting to about 12.3 million bales in 
1949-50, was 1.6 million bales larger 
than in 1948-49. U.S. exports increased 
from 4,747,000 to 5,770,000 bales, an in- 
crease of 1,023,000 bales. Exports from 
Mexico rose from 239,000 to 677,000 
bales. Pakistan increased cotton exports 
from 660,000 to 891,000 bales and Turkey 
from 135,000 to 239,000 bales. Brazil’s 
exports declined from 953,000 to 590,000. 
Changes in exports from other countries 
between 1948-49 and 1949-50 were rela- 
tively small. 


e Stocks—World cotton stocks on July 
31, 1950, are estimated at 16,560,000 
bales (of 500 pounds gross, except U.S. 
cotton which are in running bales). This 
figure is higher by 1,620,000 bales or 11 
percent than a revised estimate of 14,- 
940,000 bales for July 31, 1949. The in- 
crease in stocks this year includes 1.4 
million increase in U.S. stocks and about 
200,000 in foreign countries. 

Stocks in surplus-producing countries 
in 1950, estimated at 10.2 million bales, 
were higher by 1.5 million bales with 
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foreign countries accounting for less 
than 100,000 bales of the increase. Larger 
stocks in Mexico, Argentina, Peru, Tur- 
key, and Pakistan are attributed partly 
to increased production in 1949 over that 
of the previous year and to additional 
time required for ginning, transporta- 
tion, and marketing. Nearly all of the 
surplus from the 1949-50 crops in those 
countries was sold before July 31, 1950, 
but had not been moved. Increases total- 
ing about 275,000 bales in the above 
group of countries were partly offset by 
decreases in Egypt, Brazil, British East 
Africa, and Paraguay, totaling about 
200,000 bales. 


Stocks in nonproducing and deficit- 
producing countries, estimated at 5,731,- 
000 bales on July 31, 1950, were about 
60,000 bales less than a year earlier. In 
the United Kingdom stocks were down 
from 1,610,000 bales a year ago to 1,403,- 
000 at the beginning of the current mar- 
ket year but still represents eight months’ 
mill requirements. Stocks in the 11 other 
countries of Europe receiving cotton un- 
der the European Recovery program rose 
from an estimated total of 1,110,000 bales 
a year ago to 1,550,000 this year, an in- 
crease of 440,000 bales. The latter figure, 
however, represents average mill require- 
ments for only four and one-half months 
at the rate of consumption in 1949-50. 
Stocks in France and Italy represented 
about five months’ requirements and in 
the other countries, between three and 
four months’ requirements. 


Stocks in Japan, estimated at 385,000 
bales, were about equal to those of a 
year ago and sufficient for three to three 
and one-half months at the anticipated 
rate of consumption in 1950-51. In India, 
stocks estimated at 1,240,000 bales on 
July 31, 1950, were down by 220,000 
bales from a year ago and sufficient to 
cover about four and one-half months’ 
mill requirements. This is considerably 
below the normal level of stocks in India 
for this time of the year and below ac- 
tual needs, in view of the fact that about 
two-thirds of mill requirements are 
drawn from the local crop which will not 
arrive on the market near the end of 
1950. Reported stocks in most of the 
other countries, both producing and im- 
porting, are approximately equal to those 
of a year ago which generally were at a 
minimum requirement level. 


In summary, the stock position in most 
of the major-importing countries is 
slightly better than the minimum needed 
to keep the pipe lines full, except in the 
United Kingdom, France, Italy, and to 
a lesser extent, Western Germany, where 
some reduction in stocks in 1950-51 would 
not handicap mill operations. Old - crop 
stocks in the major-producing countries, 
except the U.S. and Egypt, are almost 
exhausted. Larger world stocks as esti- 
mated for the beginning of the current 
season offcr partial relief of a short 
world supply this year, resulting from 
low world production in 1950-51. The in- 
crease in stocks, however, amounts to 
little more than one-third of the antici- 
pated decrease in 1950-51 production, as 
compared with 1949-50. 


e It takes the average Ameri- 
can one-half hour of laboring to buy one 
pound of bacon, while in other countries 
it takes an Australian 40 minutes, a Ca- 
nadian 45 minutes, an Englishman 53 
minutes, a Swede 69 minutes, an Irish- 
man 96 minutes a Swiss 113 minutes, a 
Finn 135 minutes, a Hungarian 192 min- 
utes and a Russian 466 minutes. 
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Oklahoma Station Field Day 


Attracts 1000 Visitors 


“Cotton has nothing to fear from the 
future. It is a miracle crop, so universa]- 
ly used and so indispensable that the 
home market alone demands maximum 
production,” Oklahoma A. & M. College 
President Henry G. Bennett told 1,000 
at the Oklahoma Cotton Research Sta- 
tion’s first annual field day Oct. 10. 

The station, located on 303 acres of 
Washita river bottomland near Chick. 
asha, and one of 17 special research cen- 
ters in the Oklahoma A. & M. Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station system was 
the scene of an eye-popping array of 
new ideas in cotton production. 

A two-row lister-planter for planting 
cotton as accurately as corn, thus elim. 
inating the need for chopping, was dem- 
onstrated. Also shown were an all-pur- 
pose farm sprayer, and the station’s new 
brush-type cotton stripper that is now 
under test by one of the nation’s largest 
farm machinery makers. All three were 
devised in the station’s shops. 

Planes soared little more than cotton- 
high over the station’s fields in a dem- 
onstration of spraying and dusting to 
kill cotton insects. The entire demon- 
stration on cotton mechanization methods 
was explained by William J. Oates, A. 
& M. and USDA enginner. 

The afternoon tour on the station farm 
included fields where visitors saw cotton 
planted to a stand, chemical defoliation 
with sprays and dusts, eight superior 
varieties of cotton, cotton planted to a 
stand, experimental insect control re- 
search, breeding for insect and disease 
resistance and for adaptation to mech- 
anization, selections from Stormproof 
No. 1 and breeding and seed increase of 
Stoneville 62 cotton. 

Agronomist John Green showed 
“Storm King,” a new experimental cotton 
strain developed at the station that has 
special promise for mechanical harvest. 

The station’s new gin, now being 
equipped through cooperation of the cot- 
ton industry’s Oklahoma Cotton Research 
Foundation, is to be devoted to tests of 
such ginning processes,as trash removal, 
drying of cotton, and rate of feed, ac- 
cording to Thomas E. Wright, station 
engineer in charge of cotton ginning re- 
search. A green boll catcher is a new 
piece of equipment that is to be tested. 

Bale-to-an-acre certificates were pre- 
sented to 14 of Grady county’s top cot- 
ton producers. They were Kenneth Mc- 
Comas, Harold Bartell, O. F. Adams, 
Ronald Sprowls, Charley Allen, Clifford 
Bromlow, Loy Fitzgerald, Bob Scott, and 
W. R. McConnell, all of Minco; Melvin 
Terry, Alex; Roy Simmons, Ninnekah; 
Mrs. Mary Lawson, Alex; A. R. Pass- 
more, Chichasha; and John Carroll, 
Bradley. 


Malayan Palm Production 


Production of palm oil and palm ker- 
nels in the Federation of Malaya during 
1950 is forecast at 58,000 and 11,750 
short tons, respectively, according to 
USDA, compared with 1949 production 
of 56,600 tons of palm oil and 11,700 of 
palm kernels. 

Palm oil output in the first six months 
of 1950, amounting to 29,165 tons, indi- 
cates that the goal for the year is likely 
to be realized, while palm kernel pro- 
duction of 7,230 tons would suggest that 
peed —_— for the year may be ex- 
ceeded. 
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Amsco solvents... 


There's a pipe for every storage tank, a pipe 
fox every solvent. That is just one of the pains- 
taking steps Amsco takes to keep your extrac- 
tion solvent pure and free of contamination. 
But Amsco solvents give you more than 
quality. They give you better results, greater 
economy, and you get prompt service and de- 
livery wherever you are. You get these and 
other advantages because for 25 years Amsco 
has been developing, producing and improv- 
ing solvents to meet individual requirements. 


Here are a few of the other features of 
Amsco extraction solvents: 


@ Amsco’s high, fast rate of extraction 
@ Low solvent losses—due to close dis- 
tillation, high initial boiling point of 
150° F. minimum, low dry point of 
158° F. maximum 
@ Freedom from objectionable residue 
and odor 
@ Amsco’s “Service that goes beyond 
the sale” 
We would like to tell you more 
about our products and services, ” 
how they fit your particular re- 
quirements. Mailthe coupon today! 


SERVICE IN 48 STATES ‘i. 
Export inquiries invited 


AMERICAN MINERAL 
SPIRITS COMPANY 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK, LOS ANGELES 


ATLANTA + BOSTON © BUFFALO + CARTERET, N. J. © CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND 

CORPUS CHRISTI + DETROIT + FORT WAYNE + GRAND RAPIDS + HOUSTON 

WDIANAPOLIS + KEARNY, N. J. * MILWAUKEE © NEW ORLEANS + PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE © SAN FRANCISCO © ST. LOUIS © TOLEDO 
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American Mineral Spirits Company, Dept C&-2 
230 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please send information on the complete line of Amsco petroleum-base 
solvents to: 


WOMMNG so oc cc cccccccetdvtccccccccecedcsevecssececaseeecneeeeenes 
PON ie ec tccctccsevenscccdececcedecdsecnscessactesadecace 
Ca oo odictencacccacacdececcacaucesgcqutaadneeusadeduse . 
SRY AIDS 0 oi. ces ce recsncisqsccancadedectsecdecseeeieceeses 
CNG v0 Ceceecedheecscatesccecsccus Ss Kc nccateedeanesans eoee 


(Samples sent on request) 
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Quality of Cotton in the 
Carry-over Aug. 1 


Upland cotton in the carry-over Aug. 1, 
1950, averaged slightly higher in grade 
than a year earlier but a little shorter in 
average iength, according to a prelimi- 
nary report released by USDA. The grade 
index of this year’s carry-over was 96.1 
(Middling White equals 100), the high- 
est for any other year since 1941. The 
index of last year’s carry-over was 95.9. 
The average staple length of upland cot- 
ton in the carry-over was estimated at 
33.0 thirty-seconds inches or the longest 
on record with the exception of 1949 
when the average was 33.3 thirty-sec- 
onds. Over 3.0 million bales or 47 percent 
of this year’s carry-over was Strict Mid- 





dling, Middling and Strict Low Mid- 
dling, 1-1/32” through 1-3/32”. Thus the 
carry-over stocks were of high quality 
and averaged higher in grade and con- 
siderably longer in staple than did last 
year’s crop. 

This preliminiary report on the qual- 
ity of upland cotton in the carry-over is 
based on a partially estimated figure of 
6,600,000 bales for total stocks of up- 
land. The total carry-over of cotton in 
the U.S. as of Aug. 1, 1950, according 
to a revised estimate released by the 
Bureau of the Census on Sept. 25, was 
6,700,000 bales. 


Higher Grade Cotton in Larger Volume 


This year’s carry-over is estimated to 
have contained over 750,000 bales of 














SUMP TYPE 
(CUTAWAY) 
Typical Sump 

Installation 


EFFICIENCY—Marvel Synclinal Filters give more filtering 





NOW OVER 160 


Manufacturers Make 


MARVEL SYNCLINAL FILTERS 


Their O. E. M. Choice 
For HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT where oil MUST BE CLEAN 





Typical Line 
Installation 


LINE TYPE 
(CUTAWAY) 


area than like size circular units. Preferred by maintenance 


men because larger filtering area extends periods of opera- 


tion between cleanings. 


SIMPLICITY—Marvel Synclinal Filters may be disassembled, 
cleaned and reassembled in minutes. A single handnut re- 
leases the line model housing without disturbing pipe 


fittings. 


ADAPTABILITY—Marvel Synclinal Filters operate at full 
efficiency in any position and can be installed at any angle 
convenient to your machine. Wire mesh sizes from 30 to 200 
available. Individual capacities of from 5 to 50 g.p.m. and 
greater capacities are obtainable by multiple installations. 


For efficient filtration of liquids in all HYDRAULIC or 
LOW PRESSURE circulating systems Marvel has your 


answer. Write for catalogs 104 and 202. 


MARVEL ENGINEERING CO. 


Chicago 6, Illinois 


625 W.. Jackson Blvd. Dept. 92 
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Strict Middling and higher as compared 
with 706,000 a year earlier. Middling 
and Strict Low Middling totaled over 
4,400,000 "bales or 67 percent of this 
year’s carry-over. Last year these qual- 
ities amounted to a little over 3,400,000 
but about the same percentage-wise as 
this year. About 611,000 bales of Low 
Middling and lower were in Aug. 1 stocks 
compared with 557,000 bales last year, 
Spotted cotton accounted for about 11 
percent of this year’s carry-over as com. 
pared with a little over eight percent 
last year. However, the Spotted cotton 
in this year’s carry-over is higher jn 
grade than for last year. 


Large Proportion in the Medium and 
and Longer Staple Lengths 


This year’s carry-over contains some- 
what larger quantities of the lengths 
15/16” and shorter than for last year, 
About 14 percent or 938,000 bales were 
in these shorter lengths. Over 76 percent 
of this year’s carry-over stapled 1” 
through 1-3/32”. This compares with 
about 85 percent last year. This year’s 
carry-over contains almost 370,000 bales 
of 1%” and longer as compared with 
283,000 bales a year ago. 





Thirteen Easy Ways to 


Burn Your House Down 


Want to burn your house down? 
If you do, these 13 rules will prove 
a real help: 


1. Smoke in bed. The trick here, 
of course, is to fall asleep while 
smoking. If you work it just right 
you will get fried yourself. 

2. Use gasoline for cleaning. A 
real peachy way to go. Exploding 
gasoline makes a dandy fire, too. 

8. Look for gas leaks with match- 
es. The morons go big for this one. 

4, Leave the iron connected while 
visiting. Not spectacular like No. 
2 and No. 3, but it works. 

5. Clutter the attic with rubbish. 
Pretty dull routine, yet it does the 
job sometimes. 

6. Put matches at all convenient 
places. This one saves a lot of short 
_ and is about on a par with 

o. 5. 


7. Fill closets with combustibles. 
It may take time, but is worth try- 
ing. 

8. Leave gas stoves burning 
while away. This one’s duck soup. 
May save your own skin, but a 
good way to erase your home. 


9. Start fires with kerosene. 
Really top rate, this. But to have 
real fun, start ’em with gasoline. 
It’ll kill you! 

10. Use worn-out extension cords. 
New ones don’t cost much, but the 
old ones have worked so far, 
haven’t they? 

11. Place stoves too near walls. 
Another dull one, but effective. 

12. Store inflammable materials 
in or near the house. You can go 
all the way with this one. 

13. Ignore leaky flues and stove- 
pipes. If you don’t have them in 
your house, any of the other meth- 
ods will do just as good a job. 
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ANTHRACNOSE 


ANGULAR LEAF SPOT 





by proper seed treatment 
















RECOMMENDED RATES 


Angular leaf spot and anthracnose are on the increase OF DU PONT SEED TREATMENT 
again. These diseases, along with sore shin (damping-off) and 

seed rot, are often to blame for poor stands and low yields. MECHANICALLY DELINTED 
“Ceresan” seed disinfectant, properly applied, helps to COTTONSEED 

control all these diseases. When good seed is properly treated 2% “Ceresan” Dry 6 0z./100 Ibe. 
with ‘“‘Ceresan,” growers usually get good disease control and “Ceresan’M Dryor 

good stands. In fact, ‘‘Ceresan” increases yields as much as Slurry 3 0z./100 Ibs. 
5 to 40%. 

You help the growers and yourself when you make sure ACID DELINTED COTTONSEED 


that your own operators apply the correct amount of ‘“‘Ceresan” 
to the seed treated in your equipment. Inadequate treatment 
may give as poor results as no treatment at all. On even the 
best seed, ‘‘Ceresan” treatment as specified in the chart at 
right, usually pays well. 

For full details on how to operate your seed tractor, ask for 


DU PONT’S free handbook ‘How to Treat’? (A-7585). For 2% “Ceresan” Dry 9 oz. /100 Ibs. 


your copy, write to DU PONT, Semesan Section, Wilmington “Ceresan”M Dryor 
98, Delaware. Slurry 4140z./100lbs. 


@ With all chemicals always follow ® 
directions for application. Where 
warning statements on use of prod- 
uct are given, read them carefully. 
Disinfects and Protects Seed 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


2% ‘‘Ceresan” Dry 4 oz./100 Ibs. 
**Ceresan” M Dry or 
Slurry 2 oz./100 Ibs. 


FUZZY COTTONSEED 








Listen to Du Pont ‘Cavalcade of America” 
“a Tuesday Nights, NBC Network BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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ow Washington Bureau 


By FRED BAILEY 


and JAY RICHTER 


Washington Representatives 


The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 


e New Agricultural Policy in the Mak- 
ing—What appears to be an important 
new agricultural policy is developing out 
of recent Agriculture Department farm 
production planning for 1951. Essential- 
ly, that policy is the use of price supports 
for a dual purpose—to put a floor under 
farm prices and to put a ceiling on con- 
sumer costs. : 

No official announcement of the policy 
has been made and none is to be expected. 
Privately, however, some Department of- 
ficials confirm that production planning 
for next year is being made with an eye 
to obtaining “long-range stability of 
food, feed and fiber prices.” 

Production curbs are being relaxed as 
a part of that policy. Supports will be 
at levels designed to invite full produc- 
tion. The Department will expect to pur- 
chase, or make loans, on production in 
excess of market demand at support 
levels. The Department would then feed 
that excess back into the market to keep 
prices from going “too high.” 

Through this method, so the thinking 
goes, the government could “manage” 
prices of storable commodities within a 
fairly narrow range—say 90 to 100 per- 
cent of parity. This, one official explain- 
ed, would give both producers and con- 
sumers a fair break. He thinks it would 
ease consumer resentment against price 
supports. 3 

This is a departure from present pro- 
cedures only to the extent that it would 
place an entirely new emphasis on the 
purpose of price support operations. The 
primary purpose in the past has been to 
keep farm prices from falling too low. 
In the future, keeping prices from going 
too high would become equally important. 


e Farm Leaders Use Big Stick—Histo- 
rians say that coming events—and per- 
haps policies, too—cast their shadow 
before them. The shadow of the new pol- 
icy now appears to have been President 
Truman’s request, in July, for authority 
to sell government stocks of farm prod- 
ucts at support prices. 

The President, in his Defense Produc- 
tion Act bill, asked Congress for that 
authority. Farm leaders, unwilling to 
see support prices become the ceiling 
prices, swarmed on Secretary Brannan 
like a hive of angry bees. Brannan, badly 
stung, rushed to the White House and 
persuaded the President to request dele- 
tion of that provision in the bill. 

As a result the old farm law provision 
governing sales of government holdings 
continues in effect. It prohibits such sales 
at less than supports, plus five percent 
and carrying charges. In most cases that 
figures out about 10 percent above sup- 
port costs. Brannan believes his present 
price management policy will work with- 
in that range. 

There is an exception to that rule 
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which can be used in the case of perish- 
ables. It permits sales below the legal 
limit whenever, in the opinion of the 
Secretary, there is danger of spoilage or 
other loss. It is being used now to move 
butter into the market at below actual 
costs. 

Farm leaders are inclined to go along 
with such a price management policy 
only because they fear the alternative of 
rigid price controls. They understand 
that any substantial increase in farm 
prices very probably would result in gov- 
ernment-administered ceilings. 


e Now .. . Policy of Abundance—The 
new policy of abundance is evident in 
requests already made for 1951 plantings 
of wheat and cotton. It is a sharp rever- 
sal of earlier restrictions on production 
and was dictated by events in Korea and 
the new policy of firmness against Com- 
munist aggression. Coming requests for 
feed grains also will be higher. 

The lifting last week of all restrictions 
on 1951 cotton plantings was confirma- 
tion of exclusive information brought 





New Arrival at Home of 
Carl Trice Williams 


John Carlton Williams, who is 
still not a week old, couldn’t have 
chosen nicer parents than Mr. and 
Mrs. Carl Trice Williams of Jack- 
son, Tenn. 

Car! Trice, as if any U.S. ginner 
needed to be told, is secretary- 
treasurer of the National Cotton 
Ginners’ Association and one of 
the industry’ most popular mem- 
bers. 

Not only that, but he has shown 
us that he possesses remarkable 
presence of mind in times of great 
stress. Months ago, not long after 
he learned his family circle was to 
be enlarged, we asked Carl Trice 
to wire us when The Event took 
place. 

At a time like that the average, 
run-of-the-mill father shows a re- 
markable IQ if he can call his own 
name. But we have no average fa- 
ther here. Not only does Carl Trice 
know his own name, he remember- 
ed to send us the following wire 
(prepaid, too) on Oct. 11: 

“John Carlton Williams, 8 pounds 
3 ounces, arrived this a.m. Both 
mother and son doing fine. Father 
much better.” 

John Carlton is sure to become 
one of the country’s leading gin- 
ners. 
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readers of The Cotton Gin and Oil Mi} 
Press in this column two months ago, 
The Department, at that time, attempted 
to encourage reports that at least acre. 
age allotments would be proclaimed, 

~ Officials now recognize the colossal 
blunder of slashing 1950 cotton acreage, 
They are attempting to rectify it by call. 
ing for at least 16 million bales next 
year. Some think, however, that the 28 
million acres which would be needed to 
reasonably assure such a crop probably 
will not be reached next year. 

The biggest obstacle to an increase of 
more than 10 million acres next year jigs 
an almost certain farm labor shortage, 
Officials concede that, even with impor. 
tation of all the workers which Mexico 
will permit, there will not be enough 
field hands to do the job. There is no as- 
surance, either, that fertilizer will be 
available in the needed quantities. 

The objective back of the all-out pro- 
duction program for cotton is to pull 
prices down to around 30 cents a pound. 
A crop close to 16 million bales would be 
pretty sure to do just that. 


e Ceilings on Cotton Talked—Price ceil- 
ings on cotton? We’re not predicting 
them now, but watch out. There is too 
much talk in official circles right now 
to be sure that the Department will not 
call for ceilings before another crop is 
picked. 

The Department is deeply disturbed 
by talk in trade circles of 50-cent cotton. 
We think ceilings are probable if prices 
start crowding that figure. Talk of “prof- 
iteering” in cotton is encouraging specu- 
lation as to ceilings. 

Washington hears that one large cot- 
ton firm has acquired sufficient holdings 
to have a major influence on the market. 
The Department is going over sales of 
pool cotton with a fine-tooth comb to see 
if government sales have contributed to 
that situation. There are vague hints of 
a major scandal in cotton dealings. 

Ceilings, if proclaimed, will be official- 
ly announced as intended to curb the in- 
fluence of speculators. Official thinking 
hasn’t gone far enough yet to spec- 
ulate on a probable ceiling price. The 
Secretary has authority under the De- 
fense Production Act to roll prices back 
to parity, or the highest price prevailing 
between May 24 and June 24. In either 
case that would be around 30 cents a 
pound. 


e Cotton Exports: Not As Big As Ex- 
pected — The Commerce Department, 
when it announces cotton export quotas 
soon, will confirm our earlier reports that 
foreign sales this year will be limited to 
fewer than four million bales. The best 
guess right now is 3,750,000 bales. 


Quotas will be based on a survey now 
being made by ECA at the request of the 
Agriculture and Commerce departments. 
The Army is supplying estimates as to 
needs of Japan and Germany. Commerce 
also is surveying probable domestic re- 
quirements. 

When announced the quotas will be 
country by country. Sales or shipments 
after last Aug. 1 will be counted as ap- 
plying to the quota. Licenses for exports 
will be granted on the basis of past sales 
by exporting firms. 

The Agriculture Department is anxi- 
ous to hold domestic reserves of cotton 
at not under three million bales, and to 
build that up to five or six million bales 
next year. To do that would mean cut- 
ting exports to 3,750,000 bales and allow- 
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ing nine million bales for domestic con- 
sumption. 

Some Commerce Department officials 
say domestic consumption, unless con- 
trolled, will be close to 10 million bales. 
They suggest that it may be necessary 
to ration cotton to domestic mills in order 
to hold consumption to nine million bales. 

(NOTE: The government announced 
cotton export restrictions Oct. 10 and 
said total exports through the 12-month 
marketing season ending next Aug. 1, 
other than to Canada, would be held to 
3,000,000 bales.—ED.) 


e More Worries for USDA—World cot- 
ton production and consumption estimates 
released by the International Cotton Ad- 
visory Committee have not contributed 
to the peace of mind of Department offi- 
cials wrestling with the serious domestic 
situation. 

The committee points out that cotton 
consumption is running well head of pro- 
duction and warns of “a world cotton 
supply situation more stringent than at 
any time since the 1930s.” World con- 


sumption, the Committee estimates, will 
exceed production by at least two and 
one-half million bales. 

World cotton consumption in 1949-50 
is estimated at 29.3 million bales, an in- 
crease of nearly a million bales over the 
previous year. Percentage increases in- 
cluded U.S., 14; Japan, 40; Germany, 
23; Belgium, 14; Netherlands, 12; Can- 
ada, 10; France, 8; and United Kingdom, 
4. Decreases were 14, 20 and 29 percent 
respectively for India, China and Spain. 


Cotton production this year dropped 
four million bales under a year ago—27 
million bales against 31 million last year. 
The U.S. drop of six million bales was 
partially offset by an increase from 15 
to 17 million bales elsewhere. 

Full details of the Committee’s find- 
ings are contained in a new publication 
entitled Proceedings of the Ninth Ple- 
nary Meeting of the Committee. The 252- 
page volume is available at $2 a copy 
from the Internation] Cotton Advisory 
Committee, South Agriculture Building, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Cotton’s 51 Production Goal / 


= A MEMBER of the Cotton Mobilization Committee gives a clear 
explanation of the current cotton supply and demand situation and 
tells why we must reach the 16-million-bale production goal in 1951. 


By WALTER L. RANDOLPH 


President, Alabama Farm Bureau Federation, and Member of the 
Cotton Mobilization Committee 


in 1951. Events during the past few 
months have greatly changed the 
cotton supply position. 

The continued increased purchasing 
power of American consumers, a big 
demand for cotton in our mobilization 
effort, heavy export demand, and the 
lowest production in several years, all 
add up to a position of short supplies of 
cotton next year. Already, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, in collaboration with 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, has 
set plans in motion to use export con- 
trols if necessary, in order to protect the 
limited available cotton supply for Amer- 
ican use and to fulfill our most needed 
foreign commitments. 

Farmers throughout the Cotton Belt 
will be called on to increase cotton pro- 
duction in 1951. It is anticipated that 30 
million acres may be necessary if we are 
to meet the demand for cotton, and at 
the same time have a reasonable carry- 
over. This would mean an increase of 
50 percent in acreage over 1950 plantings 
of about 19,000,000 acres. 

This sudden change in the situation 
with regard to cotton supplies may be 
hard for many farmers to understand, 
since only a few months ago many peo- 
ple were wondering what we might do 
with the so-called “surplus” cotton. 

Here are the facts which spell out one 
of the most critical cotton supply situa- 
tions the American cotton industry has 
ever faced. 

The cotton carryover on Aug. 1 was 
approximately 6.7 million bales. The esti- 
mated 1950 crop is 9.7 million bales. Im- 
ports, plus the city crop, less destroyed 
cotton, total 200,000 to 250,000 bales. 


T= SUPPLY of cotton will be short 
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Thus the total supply for the current 
season is 16.6 to 16.65 million bales. 

On the demand side, domestic mills 
recently were consuming at the rate of 
10.3 million bales. This figure makes 
little allowance for increased military 
demand. It seems conservative to say 
that domestic consumption for the 1950- 
51 crop year will be around 10 million 
bales or more. 

When domestic consumption is sub- 
tracted from the available supply, not 
more than 6 to 6.5 million bales are avail- 
able for both exports and carryover. Dur- 
ing the season just past, exports alone 
reached 5.8 million bales. There is every 
likelihood that next Aug. 1, the cotton 
stocks in the U.S. will have reached the 
lowest permissible minimum, certainly 
well below the normal carryover level. 
The export controls are necessary to pre- 
vent almost complete depletion of our 
stocks of cotton. 

That takes us up to the 1951-52 sea- 
son. What is the outlook for consumption 
of next year’s crop, assuming that we 
produce next year 16,800,000 baies which 
is needed according to the Cotton Mobil- 
ization Committee of the National Cotton 
Council? 

As the nation’s military preparedness 
program gains momentum and the goal 
of 3,000,000 men in the armed forces 
nears attainment, increase in the nation- 
al employment level and the national in- 
come seem indicated. Under such cir- 
cumstances, civilian demand for cotton 
products may be expected to grow. At 
the same time military demand for cot- 
ton probably will increase. It is estimated 
that a bale of cotton will supply the an- 


nual needs of 2 to 2% soldiers. This 
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points to a military requirement of 1 to 
1.5 million bales of cotton on the basis of 
a three million man army. 

In any event the total domestic mili- 
tary and civilian consumption of cotton 
is likely to continue high. There is every 
likelihood that export requirements will 
also be strong in view of the rearmament 
programs of Western Europe and the 
normal civilian needs of this area. Prob- 
ably consumption for the 1951-52 season 
—as now seen—will reach 15 million 
bales or more. 

(Continued on Page 30) 





USDA Clamps Down 
On Cotton Exports 


Short Crop and World Situation 
Dictate Drastic Measures to 
Prevent U. S. Cotton Famine 


By FRED BAILEY 
The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 

Press Washington Bureau 
@ ACTION OF THE Agriculture 
Department in limiting cotton ex- 
ports to 2,000,000 bales between 
Aug. 1, 1950 and March 31, 1951 
has the dual purpose of conserving 
U.S. supplies and discouraging fur- 
ther price rises. 

The export allotment at an an- 
nual rate of 3,000,000 bales will be 
reviewed in March. Any changes 
in allotments after March 31 will 
be based on the domestic supply 
situation, the urgency of foreign 
needs and planting intentions of 
growers. 

“We are taking no chances we 
don’t have to on running short of 
cotton in this country,” PMA Ad- 
ministrator Ralph Trigg told The 
Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 
Washington Bureau. “What we do 
in March will depend upon the sit- 
uation at that time.” 

Quotas starting in April are like- 
ly to be on a month-to-month basis, 
adjusted as cotton production pros- 
pects develop. Indications now are 
that if farmers plant 25 million or 
more acres next spring, total ex- 
ports may reach three and a half 
to three and three quarter million 
bales. 

Officials figure that by keeping 
the export quota low now they can 
discourage speculative rises in cot- 
ton prices. There are official hints, 
too, that if quota limitations do not 
have that effect more direct meth- 
ods—possibly price ceilings—will 
be used. 

Department officials are making 
their export plans on the basis of 
domestic cotton consumption of 10 
million bales, but they admit that 
may be too much. If it is, exports 
will be increased by at least the 
amount of any reduction in domes- 
tic mill requirements. 

Another factor influencing tight- 
er control of cotton supplies is con- 
firmation by officials of trade re- 
ports that one large export firm 
has purchased nearly two million 
bales of the three million bales re- 
leased by CCC in the past few 
weeks. This amounts, one official 
said, almost to a corner on the 
market. The official did no identify 
the export firm. 
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A GOOD BUY 
IN BURLAP 
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You can always depend on 
the quality of Bemis Burlap 
Bags...whether made from 
Angus which only Bemis im- 
ports or from one of the 
standard grades. Producers 
and users alike accept Bemis’ 
grading of Indian burlap as 
the standard for the industry. 


Bemis has the capacity for 
any size order. The facilities 
of 16 plants and 15 additional 
sales offices assure a depend- 
able source of supply and 
prompt service. Check with 
Bemis for a good buy in bur- 
lap bags. 


Bemis 


Baltimore « Boise ¢ Boston © Brooklyn © Buffalo 
Charlotte ¢ Chicago e Cleveland « Indianapolis 
Denver ¢ Detroit ¢ Houston ¢ Jacksonville, Fla. 
Kansas City « Los Angeles « Louisville » Memphis 
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Norfolk ¢ Oklahoma City « Omaha « Phoenix 
Pittsburgh © St. Louis ¢ Salina « Salt Lake City 
San Francisco ¢ Seattle « Wichita 
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Commercial Solvents Names 


Dr. Roth Entomologist 


Dr. Roger W. Roth has joined Com. 
mercial Solvents Corporation, Agricul- 
tural Division, as entomologist, with 
headquarters in New York. Dr. Roth 
will work with Federal and State Experi- 
ment Stations and insecticide manufac. 





DR. ROGER W. ROTH 


turers on the new CSC products designed 
for use in the insecticide, fumigant, and 
fungicide field. 

Prior to joining CSC, Dr. Roth was 
entomologist for Bell Aircraft Corpora- 
tion where he made major contributions 
to the development of spray, dust, and 
fog equipment for application of insecti- 
cides by helicopter. His work covered an 
unusually wide variety of insect pests 
and materials used in insect control on 
major crops throughout the United States 
and in South America. He is recognized 
for developments in aerdsol fogging tech- 
nique for black fly and mosquito control. 

A graduate of the New York State 
College of Forestry at Syracuse with a 
major in forest entomology, Dr. Roth re- 
ceived his doctorate at Cornell Univer- 
sity, majoring in economic entomology. 
For several years he served on the staff 
of the Department of Entomology at 
Cornell, and conducted experimental 
work on insecticides and fungicides both 
in the laboratory and in the field. 

Dr. Roth is a member of the American 
Association of Economic Entomologists, 
and the American Mosquito Control As- 
sociation. He is the author of a number 
of articles published in the technical 
press. 


New Crimson Clovers Are 
Widely Used in South 


Improved varieties available only since 
1944 accounted for nearly half of the 
crimson clover seed produced in the 
South this past spring. The varieties are 
the reseeding or volunteering Dixie, Au- 
burn, and Autauga strains. Although the 
total acreage planted to these new clovers 
is not known, it is far greater than the 
51,000 acres harvested for seed this year 
—with a little below average yield of 
six and one-half million pounds. 
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BOARDMAN 








CONVEYING and ELEVATING 
EQUIPMENT 


x Complete Systems x Screw Conveyor Boxes 
x Conveyor Box Covers « Wood Box Linings 


Boardman 
Steel Conveyor Boxes 


Boardman standard steel conveyor boxes 
are available with formed or angle iron tops 
—either can be furnished with butt strap or 
steel flange joints. Steel Flanges can be fur- 
nished with or without feet. 

Boardman Conveyor Box is uniform in 
size and is made of first quality steel sheets 
that are uniform in gauge. Each section is 
painted with rust-inhibiting, neutral gray 
paint, providing good protection to the box 
when it is exposed to the weather. Special 
paint, or hot dip galvanizing, will be fur- 
nished when specified. 











OKLAHOMA CITY, 


ru BOARDMAN co. 


OKLA 
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Special Conveyor Boxes 


We are experienced and equipped to 
build special design conveyor boxes and 
covers. Examples are ... steam jacketed, 
both in U and round shape... drop bottom 
box ... perforated bottom U shape box... 
etc. We can also fabricate either the stan- 
dard style or special design box made of 
stainless steel, aluminum, or other alloys. 


Conveyor Box Covers 


Boardman Conveyor Box Covers are avail- 
able in the following four types: SLIP ON, 
BOLTED, SPRING CLIP and WEATHER- 
PROOF. 
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Cotton’s °51 Production Goal 


(Continued from Page 27) 


The Agricultural Act of 1949 defines 
a normal carryover as 30 percent of the 
estimated domestic consumption plus ex- 
ports. Under present conditions this is 
around 4,500,000 bales. In view of the 
grave international situation, it is desir- 
able to maintain the working stocks of 
this country at a normal carryover level. 
According to the present outlook it will 
take a large crop in 1951 to meet the 
domestic and export requirements of the 
following season and bring the carry- 
over back up to 4,500,000 bales by Aug. 
1, 1952. 

Certainly for the immediate future, 
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for 1951, a substantial increase in cotton 
production seems both necessary and de- 
sirable from the standpoint of the nation 
and the farmer. 

Without question, cotton is the only 
fiber capable of increasing its production 
rapidly enough to meet the nation’s re- 
quirement. Neither synthetics nor other 
natural fibers are capable of rapid ex- 
pansion. In the case of the synthetics, 
any large increase in supplies would 
mean substantial delays during the con- 
struction of new plant capacity, requir- 
ing tremendous amounts of manpower, 
steel, and other critical materials which 
it is neither practical nor necessary to 
divert. 

Meantime as the cotton farmer fulfills 
his job of producing the fiber which the 
nation needs he must be made confident 
that the cost of expanding the plant ca- 
pacity of manufactured fibers will not be 
borne by the federal government as it 
was in the last war. On the claim that 
certain synthetic fibers were essential to 
the war effort, federal authorities allowed 
the entire cost of a great plant expansion 
to be charged off rapidly to depreciation 
while excess profits taxes were in effect. 
The practical result was that these plants 
were largely given to the synthetic man- 
ufacturers by the government. 

Costly and vital war-making resources 
were used up in the construction of these 
new plants during the actual course of 
the war, but very little of the fiber pro- 
duced in the plants ever got into the war 
effort. The government-financed plants 
went into full production at approxi- 
mately the close of the war, just in time 
to undermine some of the cotton farmer’s 
peacetime markets. This kind of policy 
cannot be repeated while the nation is 
calling upon the farmer for a tremen- 
dous, all-out effort to expand his produc- 
tion at a wholly unprecedented rate in 
order to meet a national emergency. 

Again, for the farmer to produce the 
fiber which now is needed he must be 
given assurances of the equipment and 
supplies and manpower necessary to get 
the job done. 

Planting seed for an adequate amount 
of the various cottons to be grown next 
year must be saved, and provision made 
for their storage. In view of the short 
crop and the rapid deterioration which 
has been taking place in the field, this 
matter is now most critical. 

Responsible assurances must be given 
of adequate insecticides for the next sea- 
son. This matter is also critical in view 
of prospective diversion of the ingre- 
dients of organic insecticides. It is im- 
portant to get early production of the 
needed insecticides and to overcome the 
attendant problems of financing and 
storage. 

Assurance likewise must be given of 
adequate supplies of fertilizer. Nitrogen 
appears to be the chief problem in this 
field. Here again it is necessary to get 
adequate production in advance of the 
season and to overcome problems of fi- 
nancing and storage. 

Farmers must be assured of adequate 
labor to produce the crop. Particular at- 
tention must be given to the procure- 
ment of Mexican labor. An efficient pro- 
gram of Mexican labor must be estab- 
lished, with reasonable cooperation by 
the governments of both the U.S. and 
Mexico. 

Farm machinery and parts must con- 
tinue to be available in adequate amount. 
Likewise machinery and parts for re- 
placement in the processing industries 
must be available. 
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Recognition must be given to the labor 
requirements of the gins, compresses and 
warehouses, oil mills, and spinning 
plants. 

Adequate supplies of bagging and ties 
must be maintained. 

A critical shortage of freight car ca- 
pacity must be averted. 

The job ahead is one that requires 
prompt action and careful planning. But 
if the farmer is given assurance of the 
necessary material and manpower to pro- 
duce the crop, he will not fall short in 
his responsibility of producing the fiber 
the nation needs. 

The American farmer has never been 
found lacking in patriotism. Indeed, it 
was on the farms of this country that 
the American system had its origin, and 
it is still among the rural people of the 
nation that it reaches its highest fulfill- 
ment. The farmer will never stand in the 
dock accused of failing to do his part in 
preserving that system. 


Texas Queen of Cotton Is 


Crowned on Oct. 10 


Miss Mary Catherine Dennehy, a Dal- 
las secretary who grew up on a cotton 
farm at Forney (Kaufman County), 
Texas, was crowned Texas Queen of Cot- 
ton in a ceremony at the State Fair of 
Texas in Dallas on Oct. 10. 

. F. Czichos, district manager of 
Swift & Company Oil Mills, Dallas, 
placed on Miss Dennehy’s brown tresses 
a crown of satin encrusted with pearls 
and rhinestones and decorated with open 
bolls of cotton. It was created by L. A. 
Willis of Stoneville, Miss. 

Jay C. Stilley, executive vice-president 
of the Texas Cotton Ginners’ Associa- 
tion, Dallas, was master of ceremonies. 
Others taking part in the program were 
Karl G. Hunt, representing the Dallas 
Cotton Exchange; L. T. Murray, repre- 
senting the Texas Cotton Association; 
C. B. Spencer, representing the Texas 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association; and 
S. N. Reed, representing the ginners of 
Texas. 


CROWNED Texas Queen of Cotton Oct. 
10 was Miss Mary CatHerine Dennehy, 
shown with S. N. Reed, left, and E. F. 
Czichos, right. Miss Dennehy was reared 
on a cotton farm near Dallas. 
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[ | N T [ i ¢ Steel Frame— 141 or 176 Saws 
“Standard Throughout the World” 
( [| M M E k ¢ The Popular “TRULINE” Machine 
“Pays for Itself in Saw Life” 


G A W G The Original Bright Steel Saw 
“Cuts More Lint Longer” 


When Rebuilding Your Linters 
Remember Carver Service 


SAW FILERS % LINT CLEANING EQUIPMENT 
HULLERS % SEPARATING MACHINERY 
FILES % HULLER KNIVES % PERMANENT MAGNETS 
AUTOMATIC SHORT LOG SAW MILLS 


Repair Parts That Interchange 


CARVER COTTON GIN CO. 


DIVISION OF THE MURRAY CO. 


EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
SALES OFFICES: ATLANTA - MEMPHIS - DALLAS 
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Fats and Oils Situation 


BAE reports in The Fats and Oils 
Situation that prices of most fats and 
oils during the next 12 months probably 
will remain above a year earlier, since 
consumer incomes and industrial activ- 
ity will be higher than in the past 12 
months. Output of fats and oils from 
domestic materials, plus oil equivalent 
of exported soybeans, flaxseed, and pea- 
nuts, is likely to be nearly the same as 
the 11.9 billion pounds produced in the 
year ending Sept. 30, 1950. Prices of lard 
and vegetable oils may decline this fall 
from early September levels, reflecting 
the seasonal peak in output. The price of 
soybeans also may be depressed this fall 
by heavy marketings from the record 
1950 crop, unless marketings are spread 
over a longer period than usual. 


The index of wholesale prices of 26 
major fats and oils (butter excluded) in 
early September was about 195 (1935- 
89 equals 100), 13 points above August, 
38 points above Sept. 1949 and the high- 
est since Jan. 1949. Prices of edible veg- 
etable oils, coconut oil, and inedible tal- 
low and greases in late August and early 
September extended the advances begun 
in July. However, the price of lard did 
not share in this advance, and in mid- 
September prices of edible vegetable oils 
declined sharply. 


Loans and purchase agreements will 
be offered to producers by CCC for the 
1950 soybean crop. The national average 
loan rate will be $2.06 per bushel, coun- 
try delivery points, for No. 2 Green and 
Yellow soybeans. The rate last year was 
$2.11 per bushel. Storage allowances paid 
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WAREHOUSES :; 








SEED HOUSES 


For Cotton Gins 


SHEDS : 





ALL TYPES OF COTTON INDUSTRY BUILDINGS 


Heavy duty sectionalized steel panel construc- 
tion engineered to withstand high winds and 
heavy loads. 


May we quote on your next building? 


BRADEN STEEL CORPORATION 


Long Distance 624 — Teletype TU 564 


1007 East Admiral Blvd., P. 0. Box 1229, Tulsa 1, Oklahoma 


SALES OFFICES 


HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
R. W. Rogers—Phone Fairfax 8394 
815 Neils Esperson Building 


MEMPHIS 3, TENNESSEE 
T. N. Street—Phone 38-1434 
309 Falls Building 
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to farmers for the 1949 and earlier crops 
are discontinued this year. 

Price-support loans to producers are 
available on 1950-crop cottonseed at 
$51 per ton on basis grade (100) com. 
pared with $50.65 per ton for last year’s 
crop. In areas where a purchase program 
may be necessary, purchases will be made 
at $47 per ton for basis grade (100), 
Purchases of the 1949 crop were made 
at $46.50 per ton regardless of grade, 

A price-support program for the 1951 
crop of flaxseed was announced in Sep- 
tember. Loans and purchase agreements 
will be available to farmers at $2.65 per 
bushel (equivalent to about $2.90, Min. 
neapolis) compared with $2.57 per bush- 
el ($2.82, Minneapolis) for the 1950 crop, 
Storage allowances for flaxseed, as for 
soybeans, have been discontinued. 

Prices to farmers for peanuts grown 
on allotted acreages in 1950 are being 
supported, as in 1949, on the basis of 90 
percent of the parity price on Aug. 1, 
Ninety percent of parity on Aug. 1 was 
10.8 cents per pound ($216 per ton) com- 
pared with 10.5 cents per pound ($210 
per ton) Aug. 1, 1949. The price supports 
are available only to producers whose 
total picked and threshed acreage is no 
larger than in 1947 and who deliver pea- 
nuts from acreages in excess of allot- 
ments only to agencies designated by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The Defense Production Act of 1950, 
approved Sept. 8, authorizes the Presi- 
dent to establish price ceilings for any 
commodity if the price has risen or 
threatens to rise materially above the 
May 24-June 24 level and if the increase 
will materially affect the cost of living 
or the national defense. No ceiling for 
the price of an agricultural commodity 
may be established below the higher of 
the parity price at the time the ceiling 
is promulgated, and the highest price re- 
ceived by producers during the period 
May 24-June 24. If there was not an ae- 
tive market for the commodity during 
that period, the ceiling may be estab- 
lished on the basis of the price in the 
most recent prior active marketing pe- 
riod, with an adjustment for changes in 
the general level of prices received by 
farmers. ' 


Grasses “Steal”? Potash 


Growing grasses in combination with 
alfalfa or with any other legume com- 
plicates the problem of supplying the 
right amount of potash, says W. W. 
Woodhouse, Jr., of the North Carolina 
Agricultural Experiment Station. “Grass- 
es seem to be more adept at removing 
potash from the soil than are legumes. 
Chemical analyses usually show them to 
have a higher potash content than leg- 
umes. In one test, when no potash was 
applied, the K:O content of orchard 
grass was much higher than that of al- 
falfa throughout the experiment. After 
the first two cuttings, the alfalfa was in 
a bad way for potash, while orchard 
grass continued to soak it up in large 
amounts. 

“Tall fescue is an equally heavy feeder 
on potash. In one experiment where am- 
ple potash was applied, the average con- 
tent of ladino clover for the season was 
2.85 percent while the tall fescue aver- 
aged 3.93 percent. This behavior on the 
part of the grass means that the ‘crowd- 
ing out’ of legumes may often be a mat- 
ter of insufficient potash. It also means 
that the potash needs of the grass must 
be taken into account when the sod is 
fertilized.” 
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Guides to Good Ginning 
(No. 5 in a series) 


















Packing For 
Uniform Density 


Unevenly packed bales of cotton cause unnecessary wear and tear 
on gin-press equipment. Such irregular bales also create difficult 
problems in handling and storing and at the compress. 


Most of the causes of uneven packing can be eliminated by proper 
attention at the gin. Big-ended bales, for instance, are usually caused 
by improper adjustment of the lint-flue deflector and accumulation of 
lint and trash in the lint flue and on the condenser drum. Frequent 
cleaning and inspection of lint flues and condensers will eliminate most 
big-ended bales. 


Heavy-sided bales result usually from improper adjustment of the 
kicker action. If too slow, the kicker deposits too much cotton in the 
rear of the press box; if too fast, it kicks too much to the front of the 
press box. Proper adjustment of the kicker speed will eliminate heavy- 
sided bales. _ 


Careful packing for uniform density is one of the many good 
ginning practices by which the ginner can improve the quality of his 
products for the benefit of himself, his customers, and the entire 
cotton industry. 


(Based on information from U.S.D.A. 
Miscellaneous Publication No. 527.) 


ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO. 





(INCORPORATED) 
HOUSTON — ATLANTA —_— MEMPHIS — BOSTON 
LOS ANGELES _ NEW ORLEANS _- NEW YORK 
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Texas Ginners Ask Area of 


Production Re-definition 


On Oct. 9 the Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association filed with the Wage and 
Hour Division of the Department of 
Labor a petition for a “realistic and rea- 
sonable” re-definition of the “area of 
production” that has caused so much con- 
fusion in the industry this year. 

The petition is based on replies from 
approximately 1,000 of 1,845 gins that 
were mailed questionnaires on Sept. 28, 
and shows that about 45 percent of Texas 
gins suffer hardships because they can- 
not qualify for exemption under the 
wage-hour act, being eliminated either 
by the population or the milage test. 

Jay C. Stilley, executive vice-president 
of the Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association, 
reported to the membership in a bul- 
letin dated Oct. 11: 

“1. Gin to be in area of production if 
the five-year average production in the 
county is not less than 1,000 bales. 

“As an alternative for No. 1, if not 
acceptable, we asked that gins be in- 
cluded in the Area of Production if the 
five-year average cotton production of 
the group of counties—composed of the 
county where gin is located and all ad- 
joining counties—is not less than 1,000 
bales, multiplied by the number of coun- 
ties in the group. 

“2. Elimination of mileage tests, or 
provide that if 50 percent of cotton is 
from within 20 miles of gin, that estab- 
lishment be considered in the Area of 
Production. 

“Of the 1,845 questionnaires sent out 
on Sept. 28, by Oct. 6 we had replies 
from 820 gins or 44.4 percent. (Since 
then approximately 150 additional re- 
plies received). Careful checking of the 
questionnaire revealed that 371 gins, or 
45.2 percent of total reporting, were 
either located in or near towns of more 
than 2,500 population or received more 
than five percent of their total receipts 
in 1949 from more than 10 air line miles 
from the gin, or both—and were thus 
eliminated from the Area of Production 
although they are—without exception— 
located immediately in areas of actual 
cotton production.” 


Excess Peanuts to Be Sold 
For Edible Purposes 


USDA’s Production and Marketing 
Administration has announced that 1950- 
crop Virginia and Valencia-type peanuts 
acquired by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration from acreage in excess of the 
1950 allotted acres will be offered for 
sale by CCC for edible use at prices not 
less than 105 percent of the applicable 
support prices for edible peanuts plus 
reasonable carrying charges. The pro- 
ceeds, after all costs to CCC, will be 
prorated proportionately among all pro- 
ducers delivering the excess peanuts to 
CCC at oil prices. 

This action is in accordance with a 
declaration issued Oct. 6 by Ralph S. 
Trigg as president of the CCC, that the 
supply of 1950-crop Virginia and Valen- 
cia type peanuts from allotted acreage 
is insufficient to meet the demand for 
cleaning and shelling purposes at prices 
at which the CCC may sell peanuts owned 
or controlled by CCC for these purposes. 

Issuance of the declaration is in ac- 
cordance with provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amend- 
ed, and with subsequent delegation of 
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authority by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to the president of CCC. The provi- 
sions of law are that if there is an edible 
demand for oil peanuts of any type of 
the 1950 crop, this type may be declared 
to be in short supply, and may be sold at 
105 percent of the support price for edi- 
ble peanuts, plus reasonable carrying 
charges. If such sales are made, the prof- 
its realized by CCC will be prorated 
among the producers delivering the oil 
peanuts to agencies designated by CCC. 

Determination that Virginia and Va- 
lencia type peanuts produced on allotted 
acreage are in short supply is based upon 
supply-demand relationships that have 
existed during the past few years, the 
estimated supply from allotted acres in 
1950, and the estimated demand for the 
1950 crop. 


Wage-Hour Ruling Favors 


Mills Storing Soybeans 


Effective Oct. 5 the receiving of soy- 
beans for storage by cottonseed oil mills 
is subject to the 14-weeks-per-year lim- 
ited overtime pay exemption under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act—the Federal 
Wage-Hour Law—as an industry of a 
seasonal nature. The ruling by the wage- 
hour administrator permits cottonseed 
oil mills receiving soybeans to employ 
workers up to 12 hours a day and up to 
56 hours per week during a period of 
14 work-weeks (in any one year) with- 
out payment of the penalty rate of time 
and one-half for overtime. 

The ruling was made following the 
filing of a petition by the Mississippi 
Cottonseed Crushers Association. The 
association advises that the ruling was 
obtained with the assistance of Sen. 
James O. Eastland of Mississippi. 

The term “receiving of soybeans for 
storage in cottonseed crushing mills,” as 
used in the ruling, is defined to include 
“the unloading, weighing, placing into 
storage and storing of soybeans in cot- 
tonseed crushing mills and any opera- 
tions or services necessary or incident 





Lankart Gin Is 
Named Best 


Owner Says Good Insect Control 
Program Accounts for High 
Grades Obtained. 


The C. S. Lankart gin at Asa 
has been named the top gin in the 
Central Texas area which com- 
prises some 30 counties. 

Lankart attributed his gin’s rec- 
ord to the fine early insect control 
program undertaken by about 20 
of his customers who poisoned some 
5,000 acres of cotton. 

The gin’s commendation came in 
the form of a telegram from the 
U. S. Department of Commerce and 
the U.S. Bureau of the Census at 
Fort Worth. 

Results of the early insect con- 
trol program in the area are worthy 
of note. 

Lankart said that of the first 777 
bales ginned none was graded be- 
low middling while 64 percent of 
them were graded strict middling. 

“This shows there was no insect 
damage in this area,” Lankart said. 
“Gins cannot gin good cotton if 
insects damage it.” 
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to the foregoing, including incidenta] 
selling, during the period or periods 
when soybeans are being received for 
storage.” The 14-week period may be 
chosen at the mill’s discretion and the 
weeks do not have to be consecutive. The 
exemption does not apply to soybean 
crushing. 


Texas Ginners Association 
°50-51 Officers, Directors 


The Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association 
this week released the following list of 
ginners in the state serving in one or 
more official capacities. Included are dele- 
gate members to the National Cotton 
Councii and the National Cotton Ginners’ 
Association. Directors and alternates 
were named at the district meetings 
held during the summer: 


Officers 

President, W. O. Fortenberry, Lubbock; vice- 
president, S. N. Reed, O’Brien; executive vice- 
president-treasurer ; Jay C. Stilley, Dallas; acting 
secretary; Kay Reilly, Dallas. 

Executive Committee 

Chairman, Jerome Jalufka, Rt. 4, Robstown; 
Max C. Smith, San Marcos; A. N. Robertson, 
Hillsboro; W. D. Watkins, Abilene; E. E. Moss, 
Roaring Springs. 

Ex-Officio Members, Executive Committee 

H. P. Donigan, Brookshire; Aubrey L. Lockett, 
Vernon; W. J. Ely, Snyder; W. I. Bishop, Justin. 

Directors (First name is director; second 
name alternate director) 

District 1: F. E. Wilson, Texarkana; C. R. 
McClure, High. 

District 2: Chester Phillips, Greenville; Floyd 
Weeks, Wills Point. 

District 3: Doyle K. Stacy, Allen; Foy Wallace, 
unter. 

District 4: J. L. McCulloch, Dawson; J. 0. 
Williams, Frost. 

District 5: Joe Weir, Covington; Carl Duncan, 
Mt. Calm. 

District 6: Walter Evans, Jr., Lorena; L. E. 
Buice, Waco. 

District 7: Reed E. Greenwood, Navasota; Louis 
Tiemann, Brenham. 

District &: C. L. Walker, Jr., Temple; George 
Collier, Troy. 

District 9: M. R. Teinert, Walburg; Otto C. 
Pfluger, Pflugerville. 
District 10: Joe Clyde W 
R. K. Phillips, Sugar Land. 

District 11: J. J. Mikeska, Placedo; R. H. 
Ramsey, Goliad. 

District 12: G. A. Gerdes,’ Sinton; E. E. True, 
Bishop. 

District 13: Cleve Tandy, Los Fresnos; H. Q. 
Sharp, Mercedes. 

District 14: J. P. Pealor, La Villa; John N. 
Curkhart, Alamo 

District 15: B. T. Juvenal, Vernon; L. C. Min- 
ich, Wichita Falls. 

District 16: Dick Sweat, Wellington; W. B. 
Wiggins, Hedley. 

District 17: Maurice Goodwin, Afton; E. E. 
Moss, Roaring Springs. 

District 18: C. L. Boyd, Tahoka; Elmo Caudle, 
Hale Center. 

District 19; Drew Watkins, Sudan; Raymond 
Gage, Circle Back. 

District 20: J. H. Plemons, Smyer; Herman 
D. Chesshir, Brownfield. 

District 21: A. F. Kemp, Ballinger; Nolan 
Barmore, Loraine. 

District 22: H. A. Pendleton, Munday; Orb 
Coffman, Goree. 

District 23: Ord Gary, El Paso; R. C. Dryden, 
Tornillo. 

Delegate Members to National Cotton Council 
Aubrey L. Lockett, Vernon, 3-year term; R. 
V. Davis, Dawson, 2-year term; W. O. Forten- 
berry, Lubbock, l-year term. 

Directors to the National Cotton Ginners’ 

Association 

Three-Year Term: H. P. Donigan, Brookshire; 
W. O. Fortenberry, Lubbock; Jay C. Stilley, 
Dallas. 

Two-Year Term: Max C. Smith, San Marcos; S. 
N. Reed, O’Brien; Jerome Jalufka, Robstown. 
One-Year Term: C. L. Walker, Jr., Temple; 
W. J. Ely, Snyder; Maurice Goodwin, Afton. 

Advisory Directors 

Walter Craft, Carlsbad, N. M.; J. B. Greer, La 

Union, N. M.; J. W. Jones, Jr. Roswell, N. M. 


dorff, Rich d; 
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You certainly can be on top of the world! 

Why not? Your car is paid for and your house is 
halfway there. You’re making pretty good money 
... the kids are healthy and happy . . . and your 
wife just bought a new outfit—shoes to chapeau! 

You don’t owe anybody a red cent. Not only 
that—you’ve got a little money salted away for 
the kids’ education and your own retirement. 

Wonderful way to feel, isn’t it? 

If this description doesn’t fit you—make it! 
You can. Here’s how: 


Automatic Saving 


Wonderful way to feel ! 








Start saving right now! Just as much as you 
possibly can—and regularly. 

One of the best ways . . . one of the safest, surest 
ways... is to buy U. S. Savings Bonds through 
the Automatic Payroll Savings Plan where you 
work. Or, arrange to purchase Bonds regularly at 
your post office or bank. 

U. S. Savings Bonds will bring you, in ten years, 
$4 for every $3. And you can count on that! 

Start your plan today. It’s the very wisest way 
to save! 


is Sure Saving — 


U.S. Savings Bonds 
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Brazilian Oilseed 
Production Down 


@ Decrease in cotton production 
puts burden of vegetable oil re- 
quirements on peanut oil. 


Reports to USDA indicate Brazilian 
production of vegetable oilseeds in 1950 
is substantially lower than in 1949. Re- 
duction in edible oilseed output is the 
result of unfavorable weather in Sao 
Paulo, the main producing center for 
cottonseed and peanuts. The anticipated 
reduction in inedible oilseed output is 
attributed to the decrease in castor bean 
production. 


e Peanuts—Lack of rain during the lat- 
ter half of 1949 interferred with plant- 
ing of the “wet season” peanut crop, 
which was harvested at the end of the 
year and the beginning of 1950. The 
“dry season” crop, harvested April-June, 
was also smaller than the preceding one. 
Unofficial estimates tentatively place the 
total peanut crop at 110,000 short tons 
of unshelled nuts compared with the offi- 
cial figure of 153,790 tons in 1949. 


e Cottonseed—The area devoted to cot- 
ton in Sao Paulo this year was 23 per- 
cent greater than in 1949. However, the 
crop suffered from excessive rain during 
harvesting and from insects, and accord- 
ing to the latest Sao Paulo estimate, the 
crop is nearly 20 percent below that of 
last year. For Northeastern Brazil, a 
crop about equal to that of 1949 is ex- 
pected. Production of cottonseed for all 


Brazil is estimated, unofficially, at 650,360 
tons against 727,520 tons in 1949. 


e Soybeans—Among the minor edible 
oilseeds, the greatest production change 
is believed to have occurred in soybeans. 
Unofficial sources estimate the 1950 crop 
in Rio Grande do Sul, the center of pro- 
duction, at 26,450 tons compared with 
33,000 in 1949. 


e Castor Beans — As a result of low 
prices the castor bean crop is expected 
to be the smallest in years and about 
one-third below last year. Production is 
tentatively estimated at 143,300 tons 
compared with 219,090 tons in 1949. 


e Oiticica Seed—Collections of oiticica 
seed during the season, which began last 
March, are believed to have totaled ap- 
proximately 39,680 tons. This year’s crop 
is about average and four times as large 
as the unusually small crop of last year; 
however, it is substantially smaller than 
the record volume of 71,650 tons collect- 
ed in 1948. 


e Babassu  Kernels—There are indica- 
tions that the availability of babassu 
kernels will be greater this year than in 
1949. Exports of kernels and shipments 
from Maranhao to Central Brazil during 
the first half of 1950 exceeded those of 
the same period in 1949. 


e Tucum Nuts—This year’s crop of tu- 
cum nuts is believed to be only half as 
large as last year’s record crop of 15,430 
tons. 


e Flaxseed—The 1949-50 flaxseed crop 
is reported unofficially to be the largest 
on record, totaling about 44,000 tons 
(1,575,000 bushels) compared with 22,000 
tons (787,000 bushels) the previous year. 
Most of the flaxseed is produced in Rio 
Grande do Sul. 





Report on Cotton Ginned to Sept. 16 


Number of bales of cotton ginned from the growth of 1950 prior to Sept. 16, 1950, 
and comparative statistics to the corresponding date in 1949 and 1948. 





Ginning (Running bales—linters 


not included) 





State 








*1950 1949 1948 

United States **1 510,577 **2,695,465 **2 864,277 
Alabama ; 104,730 174,767 266,285 
I a ae 30,520 27,413 20,637 
SS SE STE Sg en Oe re 20,154 219,031 151,364 
(San ees en eee 2,772 9,524 796 
2 ee 6,356 6,798 6,428 
NEM 5 Src 0 174,053 178,131 214,334 
PT ee ae cierto 126,776 195,383 331,944 
SS ee ee 147,227 242,908 410,625 
New Mexico... 854 1,471 10,194 
North Carolina ——___ 8,629 7,268 76,335 
South Carolina poe od 90,378 102,947 234,990 
RIN a a eee : 797,702 1,437,114 1,097,733 
All other States _________ 426 92,710 42,612 





*The 1950 figures include estimates made for cotton gins for which reports were not obtained in 
time for use in the preparation of this report. The Bureau found it necessary to collect figures on cotton 
ginnings prior to September 16 by mail and reports were not received for all cotton gins in areas 


where cotton had been ginned. 


**Includes 283,243 bales of the crop of 1950 ginned prior to Aug. 1 which was counted in the supply 
for the season of 1949-50, compared with 297,843 and 258,972 bales of the crops of 1949 and 1948. 

The statistics in this report include 373 bales of American-Egyptian for 1950, 15 for 1949, and one 
for 1948; also included are no bales of Sea-Island for 1950, none for 1949, and none for 1948. 

The statistics for 1950 in this report are subject to revision when checked against the individual 
returns of the ginners being transmitted by mail. The revised total of cotton ginned this season prior 


to Sept. 1 is 860,610 bales. 


Consumption, Stocks, Imports, and Exports—United States 
Cotton consumed during the month of August 1950, amounted to 807,840 bales. Cotton on hand in 
consuming establishments on Aug. 26, was 1,144,250 bales, and in public storage and at compresses 
4,568,889 bales. The number of active consuming cotton spindles for the month was 20,540,000. The total 
imports for the month of July 1950, were 2,332 bales and the exports of domestic cotton, excluding 


linters, were 264,982 bales. 
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Oilseed Production Trends 


According to official statistics, produc. 
tion of vegetable oils in Brazil rose from 
134,660 tons in 1947, when Brazil ex. 
perienced a severe shortage of oils, to 
178,130 tons in 1948 and 184,940 tons in 
1949. The latter quantity is the largest 
ever produced, exceeding the previous 
record output in 1941 by 730 tons. Pro. 
duction of edible oils (cottonseed, peanut, 
sesame, corn, soybean, dende or plam oil, 
and sunflower) in 1949 amounted to 
114,640 tons, the remainder consisting 
of oils used mainly for industrial pur. 
poses. 

As a result of the larger crop of cot- 
tonseed in 1949, production of cottonseed 
oil reached 75,880 tons, the highest level 
since 1945. However, production of pea- 
nut oil fell from 41,820 tons in 1948 to 
82,020 tons last year. Production of 
babassu oil reached a record figure of 
23,620 tons in 1949, according to official 





Statement of the Ownership, 
Management, Circulation, Etc., 


required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 
1912, as amended by the Acts of March 8, 1933, and 
July 2, 1946, of The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, 
published bi-weekly at Dallas, Texas. 

State of Texas 

County of Dallas 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared R. 
Haughton, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the Publisher 
of The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press and the fol- 
lowing is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
a true statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily, weekly, semiweekly or triweekly 
newspaper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, required by the act of August 24, 1912 as 
amended by the acts of March 8, 1933, and July 2, 
1946 (section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations), 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pulisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers 
are: 

Publisher, R. Haughton, Dallas, Texas. 

Editor, Ivan J. Campbell, Dallas, Texas. 

Managing Editor, Dick Haughton, Jr., Dallas, 

Texas. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding one percent or more 
of total amount of stock. If not owned by a cor- 
poration, the names and addresses of the individual 
owners must be given. If owned by a firm, com- 
pany, or other unincorporated concern, its name 
and address, as well as those of each individual 
member, must be given.) 

R. Haughton, Jr., Dallas, Texas. 

Mrs. Jennie Loue Haughton, Dallas, Texas. 

Mrs. Richard Haughton, Dallas, Texas. 

R. Haughton, Dallas, Texas. 

George H. Traylor, Dallas, Texas. 
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3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
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or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 
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4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain state 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and be- 
lief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities than a8 
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(Signed) DICK HAUGHTON, JR. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22nd day 
of September, 1950. 

(Seal) M. E. GRIFFIN. 

(My commission expires June, 1951.) 
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statistics, compared with 21,370 tons in 
1948. Production of castor oil attained 
a record of 24,460 tons compared with 
15,060 tons in the preceding year. The 
increased production of castor oil re- 
sulted from greater domestic demand and 
increased demand for export following 
the 50 percent reduction in the U.S. im- 
port duty under the General Agreements 
on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). Oiticica 
oil production declined from 19,790 tons 
in 1948 to 7,820 tons in 1949 as a result 
of last year’s small oiticica crop. Seed 
available for crushing from the 1949 
crop, Which was equivalent to only about 
3,300 tons of oil, was supplemented by 
supplies carried over from the large 1948 
crop to more than double the total avail- 
ability of seed for crushing. 

The changing pattern of vegetable oil 
production in Brazil is indicated by the 
following statistics of production of the 
major oils (short tons) : 





Type of oil 1941 1947 1948 1949 
Cottonseed ........ 124,410 68,770 67,260 75,880 
Peanut 230 10,540 41,820 32,020 
Babassu 7,480 21,750 21,370 23,620 
Castor 9,800 11,450 15,060 24,460 
Oiticica  -.......... 20,050 6,010 19,790 7,820 


Linseed _....... 9,790 6,290 5,330 7,980 

With the decrease in production of 
cotton in Brazil, domestically produced 
cottonseed oil is no longer adequate to 
meet consumption needs (36,881 tons of 
cottonseed oil were exported in 1941), 
and it has been necessary to rely in- 
creasingly on peanut oil. Another marked 
change in the pattern of oil production 
has been the substantial increase in pro- 
duction of babassu oil and castor oil, re- 
sulting mainly from increased demand 
for consumption within Brazil. Produc- 
tion of oiticica oil, most of which is ex- 
ported, has varied from year to year 
with the size of the crop. 

It is expected that production of oils 
which are generally used for edible pur- 


poses will decline in 1950. Production of 


cottonseed oil will probably be about 
66,000 tons, and production of peanut oil 
may not exceed 20,000 tons. Total pro- 
duction of this class of oils is not ex- 
pected to exceed 100,000 tons. On the 
other hand, production of oils which are 
usually classed as inedible will probably 
increase considerably because of (1) in- 
creased exports resulting from recent 
current authorization to export castor 
oil and babassu oils in barter trade, (2) 
increased domestic consumption in indus- 
trial uses, and (3) increased domestic 
use, particularly of babassu oil, for edible 
purposes. 


Textile Scholarships in 


New England Schools 


New England Textile Foundation, 68 
South Main Street, Providence 3, R. L., 
announces that it will award up to twenty 
$2,000 textile college scholarships in 1951 
in the textile colleges of New England: 
Bradford Durfee Technical Institute, 
Fall River, Mass., Lowell Textile Insti- 
tute, Lowell, Mass., New Bedford Textile 
Institute, New Bedford, Mass., and Tex- 
tile School of Rhode Island School of 
Design, Providence, R. I. Scholarships 
will be payable at the rate of $250 per 
semester, or $500 per year for four years, 
provided the student maintains satisfac- 
tory marks. 

Scholarships will be awarded on the 
basis of the student’s high school record, 
as reported by the principal, and marks 
obtained in an examination given by Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board on 
Saturday, March 10, 1951 in various 
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parts of the country. Students may se- 
lect any one of the four colleges named 
above. 

Seniors in high school or graduates of 
high school not over 25 years of age who 
wish to compete should write direct to 
the Foundation for applications blanks 
and scholarship booklet. All applications 
and principals’ reports must be in the 
hands of the Foundation by Dec. 11, 1950. 


Louisiana Pastures 


After phosphate and potash have been 
applied according to suggestions based 
on a soil test, along with lime that may 
be needed, nitrogen normally will fur- 


ther increase yields of small grains and 
pastures, reports the Louisiana Exten- 
sion Service. The use of 400 pounds of 
3-12-12 or 4-12-8 fertilizer on permanent 
pastures at seeding is recommended. No 
fertilizer at planting is generally neces- 
sary on alluvial soils. Where small grains 
are seeded alone or in combination with 
crimson clover or ryegrass for pasture, 
it is suggested that 30 pounds of actual 
nitrogen per acre be applied at seeding 
time in the fall, and 30 pounds as a top- 
dressing in late February. For seed 
production 15 pounds per acre at seeding 
time and 30 pounds as a topdressing in 
ee or early March are ad- 
vised. 








@Unloads all sizes of Trucks and 
Tractor Trailers. 


@ Sizes—40'x10’, 45’x10’, and 50’x10’ 
Platforms. Other sizes on special order. 


® Capacities up to 80,000 Ibs. 


© Easy, trouble-free operation. Simple, 
positive, one-man Controls. 


@ Telescoping Hydraulic Cylinders re- 
quire only a shallow pit. 


@ Hydraulically operated 10’x10’ Pit 
Door and Wheel Stops. 


Powerful TWIN Hydraulic Unit 
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Aewanee Cottonseed Dumper 


HANDLES the biggest loads of cottonseed in 
a “‘jiffy.”” Unloads all sizes of Trucks and Tractor 
Trailers. In 2 minutes they’re unloaded and 
on their way. You save time, work, money! 

Powerful TWIN Hydraulic Unit. Raises 
43° angle in less than a minute, lowers in 25 
seconds. Maximum safety because of “oil- 
locked” hydraulic control and cushioned 
lowering. No danger of accidents. 

Hydraulically operated Pit Door opens and 
closes in seconds, permits the cottonseed ta 
be dumped directly into the open pit. 

Easy operation and simple controls .. . one 
man operates the Dumper, Wheel Stops and 
Pit Door all from one location where he can 
see and control the entire unloading operation. 
Greatly reduces labor costs. 

The KEWANEE Dumper will widen the area 
you can serve and increase your volume. 
Truckers appreciate “no long waiting in line” 
and they tell others. It attracts new customers 
and builds your business. Find out today how 
KEWANEE will solve your unloading problems. 
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National Ginners Officials 
Were to Meet Oct. 14 


A meeting of the officers and directors 
of the National Cotton Ginners’ Associa- 
tion was to be held at Memphis Oct. 14 
to discuss the 16-million-bale cotton goal 
for 1951. Also scheduled for discussion 
were the petitions that have been filed 
recently with wage-hour officials to 
change the definition of the area of pro- 
duction, the matter of increasing state 
association membership, and other ques- 
tions currently of interest. State associa- 
tion secretaries were asked to attend the 
meeting so they could confer on methods 
of improving association service to the 
members. 

Claude L. Welch of the National Cot- 


ton Council, who has attended recent 
USDA Extension Service regional meet- 
ings, was to report to the gin association 
officials on plans being rapidly drawn to 
meet the 16-million-bale cotton goal for 


Staley Names Walmsley 


Plant Superintendent 


The position of plant superintendent 
has been created at the A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Company, corn and soy- 
bean processor, to insure broader super- 
vision of the company’s greatly expanded 
production facilities. 

Production Superintendent Harry 
Walmsley, a veteran of 35 years service 
with the company, has been appointed to 
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Do your moisture testing the mod- 
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The secret is control. 
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dial gives direct moisture percentage 
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CONTROL of temperature readings permits the 
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dried samples. 


CONTROL of sample volume gives test after test 
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the new position. He is succeeded as pro. 
duction superintendent by Louis E. Dox. 
ro — has been with the company since 
1933. 

Company officials explained that Walm- 
sley will devote more time to general 
supervision of all departments in plant 
production and maintenance under the 
new arrangement. Doxsie has been serv- 
ing as Walmsley’s assistant and also su- 
perintendent of manufacturing supplies, 


Name Fortenberry, Lockett 


Cotton Council Delegates 


The Texas Cotton Ginners’ Associa- 
tion office in Dallas announced Oct. 11 
the election of W. O. Fortenberry of 
Lubbock to serve one term as delegate 
ginner member to the National Cotton 
Council. It was also announced that 
Aubrey L. Lockett of Vernon had been 
elected to succeed himself, to serve a 
three-year term. The third delegate mem- 
ber from Texas is R. V. Davis of Daw- 
son, who is serving a two-year term. 
Fortenberry is president of the Texas 
and the national ginners’ associations. 
Lockett is a past president of the Texas 
association. 


Shell and Hyman Complete 
Insecticide Marketing Plan 


A statement outlining the working 
relations between Shell Chemical Cor- 
poration and Julius Hyman & Company 
was issued last week by L. V. Steck, 
marketing vice-president of Shell Chem- 
ical Corporation and J. N. Hall, vice- 
president and sales manager of Julius 
Hyman & Company. It comes at the end 
of the first season of commerical applica- 
tion of ALDRIN insecticides which has 
been notable for outstanding perform- 
ance of these products in control of boll 
weevil, certain other cotton pests and 
grasshoppers. The statement supple- 
ments and amplifies the announcement 
made in June to the effect that Shell 
Chemical Corporation is the exclusive 
agent for domestic sale of unformulated 
ALDRIN and DIELDRIN which the 
Hyman Company manufactures. 

On all matters of common interest, 
which embrace sales development and 
promotion, Shell Chemical Corporation 
and Julius Hyman & Company will work 
in close collaboration. Departments com- 
mon to both companies remain intact, 
but will be coordinated so that each per- 
forms as far as possible complementary 
functions. Under the working agreement 
all 10 Shell Chemical Corporation dis- 
trict offices are available to service AL- 
DRIN and DIELDRIN accounts. 

Both the Hyman Company and Shell 
Chemical Corporation entomological and 
sales personnel are well-known in the 
industry and both will participate in 
product development and field service. 


e A new crop of dangers is 
springing up on the farm, with the 
introduction of electricity, new labor-sav- 
ing machinery, new insect poisons, and 
new devices for doing many things. It 
isn’t that these new “gadgets” are un- 
safe—the danger lies in their misuse and 
the lack of knowledge of what precau- 
tions to take in using them. 


e Drive your car as though 
your life depended on it—actually, it 
does. 
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Measure the loss of flow rate in each cycle, 
as your cloth becomes impregnated with 
filter cake, and you measure a needless loss. 

How to avoid it? Use Valley Economy 
Filter Paper. Economy Paper, designed by 
our engineers and made especially for filter- 
ing use, permits passage of liquids, but not 
solids. (It even helps insure higher clarity!) 
The paper is placed over filter cloth, pro- 
tecting the cloth from clogging filter cake. 
When the press is broken down, filter cake 


HOW MUCH PROFIT 
CAN RIDE ON A 


cycle F 


crumbles off the paper without washing. 
The press can be set up again immediately, 
usually with the same set of paper. 

You profit from the Valley system because 
you save time, get clearer filtering at a faster 
flow rate, and filter cloth lasts longer. 

Economy Filter Paper comes in rolls, in 
widths to fit your press...can be used on 
any type filter press. For best results, use 
Valley Chain-weave Filter Cloth, too. Order 
direct from us for prompt shipment. 


Surface of Valley Economy Filter Paper, showing flexible construction 
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Preliminary Forecast 


World Flax Report 


@ Production in 1950 estimated 
at 140 million bushels, about 
same as for 1949. Large increase 
this year in South America, off- 
setting losses elsewhere. 






























A preliminary forecast places 1950 
world flaxseed production at 140 million 
bushels, or approximately the same as 
the latest revised figure for last year, 
according to USDA’s Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations. Losses in North 
America, Europe, Asia, and Africa were 
offset by the large increase in South 
America and minor increases elsewhere. 


e Canada—Canada’s 1950 flaxseed crop 
of 4.9 million bushels from 547,000 acres, 
is below an earlier estimate, but more 
than double the 1949 harvest. The new 
crop is just about sufficient to take care 
of crushings during 1950-51 (August- 
July). The flaxseed carry-over was 4.5 
million bushels against 10.7 million on 
Aug. 1, 1949. Voluntary pooling is being 
continued with the government offering 
an initial price of not more than $2.50 
per bushel. 


e Mexico—Mexico’s 1950 flaxseed pro- 
duction is tentatively placed at 1.6 mil- 
lion bushels, a drop of 20 percent from 
last year’s record of almost 2.0 million. 
According to trade sources, more than 


one million bushels of flaxseed from the 
new crop had been exported by the end 
of August and another 235,000 had been 
sold for export. Prices ranged from $2.67 
to $3.56 per bushel f.o.b. Guaymas. 


e U. S—The United States is harvest- 
ing the smallest flaxseed crop since 1946. 
The latest estimate is 34.1 million bushels 
from 3.7 million acres compared with 
43.7 million bushels and 4.9 million acres 
in 1949, Flaxseed carry-over on July 1, 
1950, totaled 16.8 million bushels, 13 per- 
cent less than on the same date last year. 

The 1950-crop flaxseed support price 
is $2.82 per bushel for No. 1 seed, Min- 
neapolis basis. The comparable price for 
1949 seed was $3.99 per bushel. 


e Europe — Information available indi- 
cates that European flaxseed production 
is about 10 percent below 1949. Sweden’s 
1950 crop is estimated at 1.5 million 
bushels against last year’s record of 
more than 2.0 million. This country is 
apparently Europe’s largest producer 
with the possible exceptions of Poland 
and the Soviet Union. 


e India—India’s 1950 harvest of 17.0 
million bushels is about four percent be- 
low last year because of unfavorable 
weather throughout the harvest. 


e Argentina—Argentina’s 1950-51 flax- 
seed acreage is estimated at about 3.7 
million acres compared with 2.7 million 
last season. Assuming normal yields and 
average abandonments, the coming har- 
vest should approximate 35.5 million 
bushels, an increase of about 10 million 
bushels from 1949. In the important pro- 
ducing areas seedings are taking place 


under favorable conditions and with a 
sufficient supply of subsoil moisture. Ger. 
mination is good, but colder weather will 
be necessary to strengthen young plants 
and to prevent weed growth. 

Shipment of flaxseed was renewed this 
year with liftings for the first six months 
totaling 960,000 bushels. The United 
Kingdom took an advance of 803,000 
bushels against the Argentine commit- 
ment to sell flaxseed beginning July 1, 
1950. France took 157,000 bushels. 

January-June shipments of linseed oil 
reached 88,180 short tons against 4,050 
in the same months of 1949. Principal 
destinations were the United Kingdom 
70 percent and France 12 percent. 

The large linseed oil contracts with 
the United Kingdom, France, and Ger- 
many are awaiting fulfillment. Total dis- 
appearance this year may be somewhat 
larger than oil output. Sale of 8,800 tons 
was negotiated with the Netherlands. 
The outlook remains obscure, but most 
observers see little prospect of shipment 
above 185,000 tons this year under pres- 
ent conditions. 


e Brazil—Brazilian flaxseed production 
for 1950 has not been officially reported, 
but it is expected to be smaller than the 
record crop of 1.6 million bushels in 1949, 


e Chile—It is possible that Chile’s 1950 
flaxseed crop will exceed last year’s out- 
turn of 151,000 bushels because of the 
good prices for flaxseed at planting time. 
Government officials are anxious for 
farmers to increase their acreage and 
obviate both a shortage and a need to 
import seed or oil. 


e Uruguay—Indications are that plant- 
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for transfer of granular 
materials in all directions 


* Combination feeder-conveyor- 
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cot Press Cloth your best buy. This expertly 
woven cloth is made by a highly specialized proc- 
ess in our plant — from raw wools to finished 
cloth. Belcot’s better extractive qualities give 
you outstanding savings year after year. Get 
Belcot. 


Belton Nylon Press Cloth Available 


“Built to Stand the Pressure”’ 


BELTON BAGGING COMPANY 


Belton, South Carolina 
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ings for Uruguay’s 1950-51 flaxseed crop 
will equal the 395,000 acres planted last 
season. If growing conditions are favora- 
ble, production should be at least 3,000,- 
000 bushels. In late August, exportable 
stocks of flaxseed and linseed oil were 
estimated at 590,000 bushels and 6,600 
tons, respectively. Most crushing mills 
were inactive and there was no indication 
as to when they would resume operations 
because of the lack of export sales of 
linseed oil. The Bank of the Republic 
still retains the proviso that for every 
ton of linseed oil exported, 1.5 ton (59 
bushels) of flaxseed may be shipped. 


e Africa — African flaxseed production 
estimated at 1.5 million bushels, is down 
66 percent from 1949. The drastic re- 
duction in the French colonies came 
chiefly as a result of reductions in or 
removal of price support. 


Algeria planted 38,000 acres in 1950 


against 222,000 last year and French © 


Morocco’s flaxseed acreage is believed to 
be about one-sixth of last season’s 297,000 
acres. 

In 1950 Egypt produced 59,000 bushels 
from 5,000 acres compared with 409,000 
bushels and 21,000 acres last season. The 
sharp curtailment was due to heavy 
stocks of linseed oil from previous crops. 


e Phosphorus stimulates early 
plant growth, hastens maturity, gives 
hardiness to plants and promotes seed 
production. 


e Warm cream should never be 
added to cold cream, but should be cooled 
first, then added to the other cream and 
carefully stirred. 





New Product: 


LINK-BELT MOTOGEAR 


Link-Belt Company announces that it 
has developed a new packaged power 
unit, called Link-Belt Motogear, consist- 
ing of a compact, enclosed helical gear 
drive with separate standard motor, flexi- 
bly coupled and mounted on one welded 
steel base plate. 

A movable plate between motor feet 
and weled base plate provides for con- 
venient adjustment, should shaft realign- 
ment be necessary for any reason. 


Link-Belt Motogears are built in a va- 
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riety of sizes, in double or triple reduc- 
tions, and in a wide range of ratios and 
horse powers. Input and output shafts 
are concentrically in line. 

The Helical Gear Drive used on Moto- 
gears is like that employed in the cor- 
responding Link-Belt Gearmotor but on 
the Motogear the motor is coupled to 
input shaft and mounted on a base plate 
instead of being integrally secured to 
side of drive. 

The Helical Gear Drive is also avail- 





able as a separate self-contained unit 
without the motor. 

Complete information on Gearmotors, 
Motogears and separate Helical Gear 
Drives, 1 to 75 H.P., is given in a new 
16-page Link-Belt Book No. 2247. Write 
Link-Belt Co., 307 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1, Ill. 


A. Q. Petersen Is Director 
Of Southdown Sugars 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of Southdown Sugars, Inc. held Oct. 4, 
A. Q. Petersen of New Orleans was 
elected a member of the board. Petersen 
is president and director of Wesson Oil 
& Snowdrift Company, Inc., and its sub- 
sidiary companies, which includes The 
Southern Cotton Oil Company. 


New Bulletin: 


BAUER BROS. HAMMER MILLS 


“Hammer Mills,” a four-page, two- 
color bulletin (No. H-5), describes three 
models of hammer mills made by the 
Bauer Bros. Co., 1701 Sheridan Ave., 
Springfield, Ohio. No. 100 series mills in 
three sizes, with cyclone collectors, are 
used for feed manufacturing and the re- 
duction of industrial, agricultural and 
forest materials. The No. 406 industrial 
mill operates at relatively low speed to 
produce granular particles with mini- 
mum dust. Reversible rotation eliminates 
hammer turning. The No. 216 model is 
especially suitable for custom feed grind- 
ing. A crusher-feeder and various types 
of magnetic separators are also briefly 
described. Copy of the bulletin will be 
gladly sent upon request. 
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Cotton Consumption 


e e os 
Declines in Spain 

Cotton consumption in Spain for the 
1949-50 season has been tentatively esti- 
mated at about 274,000 bales (500 pounds 
gross weight), substantially less than in 
the previous season, according to reports 
to USDA 

The decline in consumption has been 
attributed to a shortage of raw cotton 
supplies as well as a decline in domestic 
demand reflecting low rural income, due 
to last season’s crop failure and a sales 
resistance to high prices. There was am- 
ple hydroelectric power over most of the 
season although there were serious short- 
ages during the early fall period of 1949. 
These shortages do not prevent the ma- 
jority of mills from operating as they 
have auxiliary equipment to generate 
power. The cost of this auxiliary power, 
however, is considerably higher than 
hydroelectric energy and these higher 
costs coupled with the high cost of raw 
cotton and other supplies make it diffi- 
cult for the Spanish industry to meet 
competitive world prices. 

Spinners have been operating on a 
hand-to-mouth basis all season in regard 
to raw cotton supplies. Large stocks of 
cotton have been in port awaiting cus- 
toms clearance which has been slow due 
to exchange difficulties. On July 31, 1950, 
stocks that had cleared customs and 
available to mills were estimated at about 
5,000 bales while stocks in free port and 
stocks awaiting customs clearance were 
reported at 55,000 bales. 

Total imports of raw cotton into Spain 
for the 12 months ending July 31, 1950, 
have been estimated on the basis of pre- 
liminary data at 265,000 bales. The U.S. 
again emerged as one of the principal 
suppliers of the Spanish market in the 
1949-50 season with imports of United 
States cotton reported at 120,000 bales. 
However, this figure may contain consid- 
erable quantities of Mexican cotton trans- 
shipped through the United States. Ex- 
port statistics of the U.S. show an ex- 
port of 66,000 bales of U.S. cotton to 
Spain in the 1949-50 season. Imports 
from Brazil, India, and Argentina de- 
clined, with Brazil supplying less than 
100,000 in 1949-50 as compared to 235,- 
000 bales in the previous season. 

Cotton production in Spain for the 
1949 season, reported at 12,000 bales, 
was considerably below the level of other 
recent seasons. Prospects for the 1950 
season are again for a small crop since 
considerably less land has been planted 
to cotton than in 1949 although yields 
are expected to be higher. The decline 
in cotton acreage is attributed to the 
desire of the government to increase pro- 
duction of wheat and other cereals in 
dryland areas and because of the greater 
profit to be derived from the production 
of tobacco in the irrigated zones. 


India’s Rape, Mustard Seed 


Output Shows Increase 


India’s 1949-50 production of rape and 
mustard seed amounted to 866,880 short 
tons from 4,677,000 acres compared with 
735,000 tons and 4,633,000 acres in 1948- 
49, according to the final estimate re- 
ceived by USDA from the American Em- 
bassy, New Delhi. The over-all increase 
of 5.3 percent in production is reported 
to have resulted mainly from increased 
acreage and yield per acre in Uttar 
Pradesh. 
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Sesame Production to Be 


Pushed in Venezuela 


According to USDA the Venezuelan 
Development Corporation has announced 
it will advance credits of 3,000,000 boli- 
vares ($900,000) to finance 5,400 hec- 
tares (13,340 acres) of sesame in Portu- 
guesa. Of this sum $528,800 is for ma- 
chinery. The corporation is guaranteeing 
1,200 bolivares per metric ton ($325 per 
short ton) to the producers. The acreage 
proposed under average conditions should 
produce about 3,240 metric tons (3,570 
short tons) of sesame. 

There are two difficulties confronting 
this sesame project. The first is that ses- 
ame seed oil is a high quality table oil 
that competes with olive oil in use and 
price. The current retail price for ses- 
ame oil is about 72 cents per pound and 
for Spanish olive oil 80 cents per pound. 
The real need is for lower priced oils to 
be used in the production of vegetable 
shortening. 

The second difficulty is that this proj- 
ect envisions planting sesame after the 
dryland rice crop is harvested. The suc- 
cessful rice lands are heavy soils and 
sesame is adapted to the lighter lands. 
Sesame is a difficult crop to handle be- 
cause it is sensitive to wet soils and in- 
volves harvesting problems not well 
worked out yet for mechanical operation. 
Large acreages will require either numer- 
ous field laborers not available in the 
area or the use of modified wheat bind- 
ers. 

To meet Venezuela’s usual deficit in 
vegetable oils (which will be larger this 
year because of the small cotton crop), 
it is said the country will have to ex- 
pand coconut and African oil palm acre- 
age at least until the agronomics of the 
cheaper annual oilseeds has been worked 
out. 


Fungus Blight Hurt Georgia 


Cotton Crop This Year 


A fungus blight (Ascochyta Gossypii) 
caused farmers in the northern half of 
Georgia to lose a considerable part of 
their 1949-50 stand of cotton, E. C. West- 
brook, Extension Service agronomist, re- 
ported this week. 

This disease cannot be controlled by 
treating the seed, Westbrook said. “The 
only thing which seems to have any ef- 
fect is crop rotation,” he added. 

It was pointed out that the disease is 
carried over the winter in old cotton 
stalks. “The loss of stand has not been 
as great when cotton was planted after 
such crops as oats and lespedeza as when 
cotton followed cotton,” the specialist 
said. 

With many farmers getting ready to 
plant fall crops, Westbrook said now is 
a good time to decide what fields should 
be planted to cotton next year. 

Fungus blight does not develop to any 
great extent except under a special com- 
bination of weather conditions. Tempera- 
tures at night in the 50’s for two or 
three nights when there is an abundance 
of moisture helps the disease to thrive. 
Westbrook observed that the attack often 
comes in May when the plants are small. 

Though there is little or no loss from 
the disease some seasons, about one- 
third of the stand in many north Georgia 
counties has been lost from it this year. 
The agronomist pointed out that good 
stands are essential to large cotton 
yields. 
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H. W. Coryell Joins Staff 


Of Southern Laboratory 


Harold Wade Coryell, for the past 
year a graduate assistant at Louisiang 
State University in Baton Rouge, and 
formerly with Tulane University in New 
Orleans, has joined the staff of. the 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory 
as technical analyst to assist in the pros. 
ecution of patent applications covering 
research discoveries on the utilization of 
farm crops. 

He is the first person to hold this posi- 
tion at the New Orleans Laboratory, Dr, 
C. H. Fisher, director, said in announc- 
ing the appointment. 

Patents granted to employees of the 
laboratory, which is a unit of USDA’s 
Bureau of Agricultural and Industria] 
Chemistry, become the property of the 
U.S. Government and are available for 
license on a non-exclusive, royalty-free 
basis. Thirty-three such patents have 
been granted, and a number of applica- 
tions, which Coryell will expedite, are 


on file. 

Coryell holds B. S. and M. S. degrees 
in chemistry from the University of 
Iowa. He studied law at Tulane and the 
University of San Francisco Law School, 
and for three years (1946-49) was a 
patent agent for the Shell Development 
Company in San Francisco. 


Promotions Announced by 


Commerical Solvents 


Promotions in the staff of the research 
and development department of Commer- 
cial Solvents Corporation have been an- 
nounced by T. S. Carswell, vice-president 
in charge of research and development. 

James W. Bulls, formerly chemical en- 
gineer in charge of the research group 
at the company’s Sterlington, La. plant, 
has been placed in charge of chemical 
= oni research at Terre Haute, 

n 


Replacing Bulls at Sterlington is John 
J. Dorsey, who was previously in the 
chemical engineering group at Terre 
Haute. 

Robert A. Shurter has been made as- 
sistant in charge of the microbiological 
pilot plant, where he will be responsible 
for recovery and extraction processes, as 
well as all engineering in the pilot plant. 

R. R. Spiegelhalter has joined the re- 
search staff as analytical chemist. 


USDA Extends Tung 


Oil Delivery Time 


On Sept. 29 USDA extended for one 
month the period in which producers of 
tung oil from the 1949 crop must declare 
their intentions to deliver the oil under 
purchase agreement to Commodity Cred- 
it Corporation. 

Previously, USDA had required that 
producers who intended to deliver tung 
oil to CCC under purchase agreement 
must notify their Production and Mar- 
keting -Administration county committee 
within a 30-day period ending Sept. 30, 
1950. The time for such notification is 
now extended to a 30-day period ending 
Oct. 31, 1950. 

Officials stated that the time for no- 
tification of delivery has been extended 
to enable producers and processors to 
sell the remaining supply of tung oil 
under purchase agreements in commer- 
cial trade channels instead of delivering 
the oil to CCC. 
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SOLD EVERYWHERE BY QUALITY SEEDSMEN 


THE SINKERS CORPORATION 
KENNETT, MISSOURI 
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i air is forced through thin columns of stal 
/ grain to reduce the moisture content. For tem 
a / best results, heated air must be used to ter’ 
evaporate and carry away excess mois- diti 
ture. on 
Twenty-four batches were used for the acic 
drying tests. Each batch weighed about tent 
4,500 pounds, dry-weight. The flax was C 
harvested at moisture ranges of 10 to tors 
11 percent om 2 _. 16 Fey Air the 
F temperatures of 125, 150 an °F. were are 
By J. W. SORENSON, JR. used to dry the seed. Some of the seed per 
Associate Professor of Agricultural Engineering, was reduced to nine to 10 percent mois- the 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Station — content, while the other was re- lem 
uced to six to eight percent. pla 
These tests show that the volume of tior 
: : air used is very important in the rate seet 
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lem of storage over the summer months poration and the Production and Mar- moisture content at the start. ma 
without detrimental effect on germina- keting Administration. After drying, the seed was stored in age 
tion and oil content of the seed has not The drier used for the tests was a_ different types of bins. Three 500-bushel tra 
been solved. batch type farm drier designed and tested lots were stored in steel bins. A fourth bac 
In an effort to solve these problems, by agricultural engineers of the Texas 500-bushel lot was stored in a wooden to 
a series of tests were started at the Bee- station. It works on the same principle _ bin. In addition, three 60-bushel lots were in 
ville Station in May of this year to de- as the commercial grain driers in that stored in sacks. Thermocouples were in- tin 
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stalled in the bins and sacks for making 
temperature observations at regular in- 
tervals during the storage period. In ad- 
dition, periodic checks will be maintained 
on the moisture content, germination, 
acid number, iodine number and oil con- 
tent of the seed during storage. 

Checks will be made on as many fac- 
tors as possible that are encountered in 
the storage of flax in the South Texas 
area. We hope, however, that these ex- 
periments will give us a good lead as to 
the solution of the two important prob- 
lems of flax storage: (1) the storage of 
planting seed to maintain high germina- 
tion; and (2) the storage of commercial 
seed without serious increase in the acid 
number. 

On Aug. 1, 1950 the seed had been in 
storage for about two months. These 
tests, therefore, have not progressed far 
enough to make definite recommenda- 
tions. However, results to date indicate 
that the seed is keeping satisfactorily 
in all the bins and sacks. The flax in 
one area of the wooden bin started heat- 
ing about 10 days after the start of the 
storage period. It was found, however, 
that two of the batches loaded into this 
bin tested 8.3 and 8.9 percent moisture 
respectively; while all of the other batch- 
es tested about seven percent. It was in 
this higher moisture content area that 
the heating occurred. This is an indica- 
tion that seven to eight percent is the 
maximum moisture content for safe stor- 
age. The flax in this bin was aerated by 
transferring to another bin and then 
back to the same bin. This was sufficient 
to reduce the temperatures of the flax 
in all parts of the bin. At the present 
time, the temperatures are lower in all 
of the bins and sacks than they were at 
the start of the storage period. The tem- 
peratures in the steel and wood bins 
averaged about 88°F. on July 15 while 
those in the sacks averaged about 84°F. 


New Product: 


VIBRATORY BALL MILL FOR 
GRINDING COTTON 


A vibratory ball mill recently devel- 
oped at the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards rapidly and completely grinds cotton 
into particles a few microns in length 
with little or no oxidative change or 
contamination of the cellulose. Grinding 
takes place as 3700 steel balls, colliding 
over 100,000 times per second, pulverize 
the material caught between them. “As 
the new mill produces a more uniform 
powder and is more efficient and easier 
to operate than previous devices of this 
kind,” the Bureau says, “it is expected 
to find extensive application in the grind- 
ing and blending of a variety of sub- 
stances such as pigments, ceramic mate- 
rials, metal powders, resins, and plant 
and animal tissues.” 

The mill was constructed by Florence 
Forziati. W. K. Stone. J. W. Rowen, and 
W. D. Appel of the Bureau staff in con- 
nection with a program sponsored by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture on the 
chemical deterioration of cotton during 
processing and use. To learn more about 
the chemical changes which occur when 
cotton deteriorates, the Bureau under- 
took to apply the techniques of infrared 
svectrophotometry to cotton cellulose. As 
the snectra obtained from fibers laid side 
bv side were not satisfactory, it was de- 
cided to reduce the fibers to a powder and 
measure the spectral absorption of the 
powder in a mat or in suspension in a 
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suitable liquid. Several well-known meth- 
ods for grinding materials were tried, 
such as an ultrasonic generator and a 
Wiley mill in which the material is cut 
between fixed and moving blades. How- 
ever, the products thus obtained con- 
tained much coarse matter. The vibratory 
ball mill was developed in an effort to 
provide a method which would reduce the 
entire sample to a finely divided state 
without contamination and with a mini- 
mum of chemical change. 

In the Bureau’s mill, a cylindrical jar 
suspended by leaf springs and contain- 
ing steel balls in contact with the mate- 
rial to be ground is swung through a 
circuit path. This excites the steel balls, 
causing the numerous collisions that 
grind the material in the jar. At the 


same time the jar rotates slowly about 
its axis. In this way, the material being 
ground is prevented from settling to the 
bottom of the jar, and uniform grinding 
is obtained. 

In experiments at the National Bu- 
reau of Standards, the mill reduced five 
grams of cotton in 30 minutes to particles 
10 microns or less in major dimension. 
X-ray diffreaction measurements showed 
that the cellulose was converted almost 
completely to the amorphous form in 
this time. Except for the decrease in the 
degree of polymerization which resulted 
from the cutting of the cellulose chains, 
there was no degradation of the cotton. 
Nor was the ash content of the cotton 
perceptibly increased by the grinding 
process. 
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Sa nn oe 


THROUGH YOUR COTTON WAREHOUSE 


In buying, selling, or shipping cotton your 
cotton warehouse services pave the way for 
efficient, easy marketing of the South’s 
largest money crop. 


Your warehouse provides safe storage 
facilities for your cotton, draws and forwards 
samples, furnishes correct weights. Large 
scale trading in cotton is made possible only 
by the negotiable warehouse receipt — 
imagine what a task it would be to deliver 
the actual bales of cotton with each transfer 


Years of painstaking effort has gone into 
perfecting your dependable warehouse sys- 
tem to make it smooth sailing for you in 
marketing cotton. 


NATIONAL COTTON COMPRESS 


COTTON WAREHOUSE ASSOCIATION 


45 








RATES: Nine cents per word, per insertion. In- 
clude your firm name and address in count. Mini- 
mum advertisement $2.00. Strictly cash basis—en- 
close check with order. Write copy plainly. 








Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE—Oil mill equipment including Ander- 
son expellers and French screw presses.—Pittock 
and Associates. Glen Riddle, Pa. 

FOR SALE — Three-section cage French screw 
presses with 40 h.p. flange mounted motor and 
tempering bin. Also No. 1 Anderson expellers, 
belt driven, attractively priced. Inquire—Box 493. 
care The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P.O. Box 
444, Dallas 1, Texas. 

FOR SALE—One 16x 36 Corliss Engine, 85ft. 2- 
ply 22 inch leather belt. One French Hydraulic 
Former. One Cake Stripper-Grab Type. One 24 
inch Carver Bar Huller. — Gilmer Cotton Oil & 
Fertilizer Co., Gilmer, Texas. 

















Equipment Wanted 


WANTED—A good used cottonseed sterilizer that 
uses butane as fuel. Must be reasonable and fully 
equipped.Write-—Box “WI” c/o Cotton Gin & Oil 
Mill Press, Box 444 Dallas, Texas. 
WANTED—Gin complete, prefer 4-80 Continental. 
Include building if moveable-—Write R. Munoz, 
1345 Monroe Street, Brownsville, Texas. 














Power Units and Miscellaneous 


ALL STEEL BUILDINGS for cotton industry— 
warehouses, cottonseed houses and gin oar nek 
—Marvin R Mitchell Construction Co., 1220 Rock 
Island, Dallas, Texas. Phone C-5615. 

MALONE’S PEDIGREED REGISTERED COT- 
TONSEED—Big Boll Rowden and New Mebane. 
Prolific, fast fruiting, early maturing, good turn- 
out, premium grades. Good record at Greenville 
Experiment station.—J. M. Malone & Sons, Wills 
Point, Texas. 














Gin Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE—Mitchell furnace for cotton dryer. 
Very late model. Bargain.—Community Gin Com- 
pany, Lyon, Mississippi. 








ELECTRIC MOTORS 
Sales — Repairs 


890 ROCKWOOD 


New Paper Pulleys in Stock 
All Sizes 


V-Belts & Sheaves 
Also 


New and reconditioned guaranteed cotton 
gin motors in stock for immediate delivery. 
300 hp. 3 /60/2800/600 rpm, slip ring 

250 hp. 3/60/440 /600 rpm, slip ring 

200 hp. 3 /60/2200/900 rpm, slip ring 

200 hp. 3/60, feeokuee — slip ring 

150 hp. Horry 0 rpm, Squirrel cage 
150 hp. 3 60/440/720 rpm, squirrel cage 

125 hp. 3 /eofase (900 rpm, elip ring 


slip ring 


100 hp. 3 160/220 /000 rpm, ee cage 
190 hp. 3 /60/2200/900 rpm, slip ring 

75 hp. 3/60/440 /900 rpm, slip ring 

75 hp. 8 /60/220/1200 rpm, ouuleral cage 
Fan and Press Pump motors and all other 

ratings in 

Call on us—day or oe 
Complete starting equipment available for 
above motors. Free rental while we repair 


your motors. 
P. O. Box 7775 Phone H8-2801 


W. M. Smith Electric Co. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 














HEADQUARTERS for good, late model used 
and reconditioned cotton gin machinery, engi- 
neered to meet your particular conditions. We us- 
ually have in stock and available Mitchell and 
other makes of extracting feeders, overhead bur 
machines, gins, lint flues, distributors, hydraulic 
presses, etc., at reasonable prices. Also, gas and 
diesel engines, electric motors and es 
equipment. Our long experience enables us 

render you valuable assistance in selecting ® 4 
B. Strickland 


able equipment for your needs.—R. 
& 2-8141, Waco, 


Co., 183A Hackberry St., Tel. 
Texas. 


FOR SALE—Good well located Texas cotton gins, 
both in Rio Grande Valley and irrigated area of 
West Texas. If they are good, I have a good price 
on them. I can save you money. See, call or write 
—M. M. Phillips, P. O. Box No. 1288, phone 38-1171 
or 83-3914, Corpus Christi, Texas. 











FOR SALE—(Putting in all new 5-80 Continenta] 
outfit) will sell 5-70 Continental Brush f-3 gin 
stands, (latest type double moting) and Double Xx 
Extractor Feeders with all steel conveyor distri- 
butor and change bale valves. Also Lint Flue, All 
equipment only three years old. — ABEL GIN, 
OLMITO, TEXAS. 





FOR SALE—Second-hand gin machinery for sale, 
Murray Big Reel Dryer; 2 Murray steel bound 
presses; Murray 6 cylinder incline cleaners; Mur. 
ray and Lummus droppers; 2 Cameron trampers; 
3 seed scales; 5 Mitchell 70-saw extractor feeders; 
Stacy & Hardwicke-Etter burr extractors; 2—30 
h.p. Buda gas or gasoline engines; Rotor lifts ; 
triplex press pump; 2 steam seed _ sterilizers; 
Steam radiator; ball bearings; shafting ; pulleys 
all sizes; 9” conveyor.—J. H. Shell, Box 218, 
Taft, Texas. 








Indonesian Peanut and 


Soybean Production 


Indonesia’s peanut and soybean crops 
are expected to be larger this year than 
last, according to reports to USDA. Pro- 
duction in 1949 amounted to 244,700 
short tons of shelled nuts (approximate- 
ly 367,000 tons, unshelled basis). Last 
year’s output represented a 15-percent 
increase over 1948. 

Exports of 3,530 tons of unshelled pea- 
nuts and 2,692 tons of shelled peanuts 
during Jan.-April 1950 were much above 
the corresponding months of 1949. Cur- 
rent exports are negligible, but ship- 
ments are expected to increase after the 
Aug-Oct. harvest. The bulk of shipments 
goes to the Netherlands, but Germany 
has entered the market as a consistent 
buyer since Nov. 1949. Steady shipments 
also are being made to Singapore and to 
Norway, and irregular exports have been 
made to the United Kingdom, Penang, 
Hongkong, and Portuguese Timor. Only 
76 tons of peanut oil had been exported 
as of Aug. 1950. 


Value of Green Fields 


Green fields in winter are particularly 
profitable for livestock owners, special- 
ists of the University of Tennessee Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station say. A good 
example is a test conducted by the State 
Agricultural Experiment Station. Two 
lots of calves, each averaging the same 
weight, were used in the test covering 
a 146-day period. Lot 1 received alfalfa 
hay and concentrate, without pasture. 
The gain was 1.28 pounds per day. Lot 
2 received the same ration with pasture. 
The gain from this group was 2.05 
pounds per day. The feed cost per hun- 
dred pounds gain was $25.42 for the lot 
that had no pasture; while it cost only 
$9.68 (not counting pasture) to put a 
hundred pounds on the pastured calves. 
At the end of the test period, the selling 
price for the calves without access to 
pasture was $24.82 per hundred; and for 
those with pasture, $26.50 per hundred. 


e For the third straight year, 
indications are that enough feed will be 
produced to meet needs at home and 
abroad with a big carry-over at the end 
of the season, say USDA economists. 
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Chinese Rapeseed Crop 
Maintains 1949 Level 


China’s 1949-50 rapeseed crop is ten- 
tatively estimated at about the same as 
the 3.4 million short tons (unofficial esti- 
mate) produced in 1948-49, reports Y. 
Tung of the American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Hong Kong, to USDA. Rapeseed 
acreage is believed to have declined in 
the winter of 1949 after the expansion in 
3 years during and after World War 


This decline may be attributed to sev- 
eral factors: (1) Communist authorities 
conducted a strenous campaign to in- 
crease wheat plantings last winter, (2) 
demand for rapeseed was relatively weak 
because Manchurian soybeans were sup- 
plied to large oil mills by the govern- 
ment, (3) there was a general decline in 
demand for edible oils, including the de- 
mand for exports 

The decline in acreage, however, is 
believed to have been counter-balanced 
by higher yields resulting from better 
weather conditions than in the previous 
season. 


The Copra Situation 


USDA says exports in 1950 of copra 
and coconut oil, in terms of copra, from 
the major producing areas of the world 
—the Philippines, Indonesia, Ceylon, and 
Malaya—are expected to be somewhat 
smaller than in 1949. The anticipated 
increase in Philippine exports is ex- 
pected to be offset by a comparable de- 
crease in Indonesian shipments. Like- 
wise, any increase in Malaya may be 
counteracted by a decline in Ceylon. Ex- 
ports from these four areas during the 
first quarter of this year totaled 215,660 
long tons, copra basis, representing a 
decrease of 18 percent from the com- 
parable period of 1949, with the Philip- 
pines and Malaya showing increases of 
seven and 50 percent, respectively, and 
Indonesia and Ceylon decreases of 36 
and 69 percent, respectively. 


e Legumes are fine soil build- 
ing crops if they are properly inoculated 
and fertilized. Inoculated legumes may 
well be called nitrogen factories for they 
have the ability to take nitrogen from 
—— and store it in nodules on their 
roots. 
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Oilseed Production in 


Angola on Increase 


Angola’s production and exports of 
vegetable oilseeds and oils in 1949 in- 
creased appreciably over 1948. Favora- 
ble growing conditions and some improve- 
ment in cultivation methods resulted in 
a recovery in production to the 1946-47 
level of almost 82,000 short tons. It is 
unofficially estimated that Angola’s pro- 
duction of oil and oilseeds will rise con- 
siderably in the 1950-51 season, probably 
to a level of 95,000 to 100,000 tons. 

Since 1939, production of vegetable 
oilseeds and oils in Angola has more than 
doubled. Emphasis has been on quantity 
rather than quality, but the government, 
spurred by interest of American and 
other foreign buyers, is now devoting 
considerable attention to the problem of 
stadardization of palm oil and vegetable 
oilseeds for export. 

Production during 1949 is estimated 
at about 42,000 tons of palm oil (of 
which 14,460 tons was plantation pro- 
duction), 12,180 tons of palm kernels 
(plantation production only), 5,510 tons 
of peanuts (shelled), 1,100 tons of ses- 
ame seed, 6,200 tons of castor beans, 
14,880 tons of cottonseed and about 70 
tons of soybeans. Cultivation of soybeans 
is still experimental. Experimental plots 
have also been established for flaxseed. 


Potash Deliveries 


Potash deliveries in North America 
reached a total of 1,140,327 tons K:O dur- 
ing the fiscal year of June 1949 through 
May 1950. This represents a decrease of 
29,221 tons or three percent less than 
the corresponding figure in 1948-49 due 
to a strike in the potash mines in the 
Carlsbad area from Nov. 19, 1949, to 
Feb. 1, 1950. 

Ohio was the leading state for de- 


liveries, followed in order by Illinois, . 


Georgia, Virginia, Florida, and North 
Carolina, each taking more than 60,000 
tons K:O. Deliveries do not necessarily 
correspond to consumption in a given 
state. The 60 percent muriate of potash 
continued to be the principal grade, com- 
prising 81 percent of the total agricul- 
tural potash delivered. Sulphate of pot- 
ash and sulphate of potash-magnesia 
together made up eight percent of de- 
liveries; 50 percent muriate of potash 
nine percent; while manure salts drop- 
ped to two percent. 


Soybean Inspections 


Inspected receipts of soybeans dropped 
sharply in August, 1950 as country stocks 
dwindled and were only about a third 
as large as in August last year, reports 
to USDA indicate. Inspections totaled 
1,389 cars compared with 3,086 cars in 
July, 4,218 in August a year ago and 
1,456 cars the average for the 10 years 
1941-50. Inspected receipts for October 
through August this season amounted to 
95,883 cars compared with 104,069 cars 
for the same months last year. 

The quality of the soybeans marketed 
in August was about the same as for the 
preceding months, 73 percent grading 
No. 2 or better in both July and August 
compared with 67 percent the August 
10-year average. 

Inspections of soybeans in August in- 
cluded the equivalent of 72 cars inspected 
as cargo lots and truck receipts equal to 
about 27 cars. 


Farmers in New Mexico Like 


Smith-Doxey Service 


About 5400 New Mexico cotton farm- 
ers in nine improvement groups will have 
their cotton classed this season under the 
Smith-Doxey Act, USDA’s Cotton Branch 
at Bakersfield, Calif., reports. 

Also, they will receive USDA market 
news reports showing the prices differ- 
ent grades and staples are selling for in 
various markets. 

With the official USDA grade and 
staple classification and current price 
quotations, both of which are furnished 
by USDA without cost, they will know 
what their cotton is worth. 


These farmers have planted 183,472 
acres to the improved variety which they 
selected earlier in the season when they 
organized into groups. This acreage will 
produce about 185,000 bales of better 
quality cotton if yields measure up to 
the state’s last 10-year average. 


Sixty New Mexico gins are cooperat- 
ing with these improvement groups in 
promoting better quality cotton. 


Pakistan’s Old Crop 


Surplus Is Sold 


USDA reports that strong export de- 
mand for Pakistan cotton resulted in 
sale of all old-crop surplus and about 
300,000 bales (245,000 bales of 500 
pounds gross) of the new crop before 
the new crop year began Sept. 1. New- 
crop sales to that date were for October, 
November and December delivery and 
represent about one-third of the antic- 
ipated exportable surplus for 1950-51. 
Record prices ranging as high as 102.5 
rupees per maund (37.4 cents a pound) 
prevailed for seven weeks prior to Sept. 
1. The present price level varies between 
41 and 44 U.S. cents (plus export taxes) 
for various types or varieties. 


Agricultural Prices 


Record high prices for cotton and 
sharply higher prices for cottonseed and 
citrus, together with.smaller increases 
for many other farm products, raised 
Index of Prices Received by Farmers five 
points, or two percent to 272 percent of 
1910-14 average. Prices of grain sor- 
ghums, soybeans, flaxseed, most vegeta- 
bles, chickens, and hogs were off from 
a month earlier. At the same time higher 
prices for building materials—notably 
lumber—feeder livestock, clothing, and 
auto supplies were mainly responsible 
for rasing Index of Prices Paid by Farm- 
ers, including Interest, Taxes, and Farm 
Wage Rates to 259 percent of the 1910- 
14 base, one point above last month, and 
only three points below the all-time high 
of 262 set in summer of 1948. As a re- 
sult, the Parity Ratio (ratio of the Index 
of Prices Received by Farmers to the In- 
dex of Prices Paid by Farmers, includ- 
ing Interest, Taxes, and Farm Wage 
Rates) rose from 103 to 105, the highest 
since October 1948. 


e Official classing of cotton to- 
gether with market news information 
enables farmers to market their cotton 
crop to best advantage because when 
they go to market they know the grade 
and staple length of each bale to be sold 
and they are informed on current cotton 
prices, 
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Research Policy Committee 
Met September 28-29 


The Agricultural Research Policy Com- 
mittee, at its quarterly meeting in Wash- 
ington Sept. 28 and 29, reviewed with 
Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. 
Brannan USDA’s research program in 
the light of current world conditions. The 
Committee discussed various aspects of 
the program, particularly as they relate 
to adjustments that might be required 
in view of the international situation. 
The over-all advisory group gave consid- 
erable attention to policy questions raised 
at an earlier meeting of the chairmen of 
all the PMA commodity, functional, and 
state agency committees. As soon as the 
more specific recommendations of the 
ARPC can be drafted into final form they 
will be circulated to all RMA committee 
members. 


Council Pajama Campaign 


A nation-wide cotton pajama campaign 
directed at American men was begun by 
the National Cotton Council this week 
and will continue throughout the Christ- 
mas buying season. 

Car cards displaying the slogan, 
“whether you give ’em or get ’em, you’re 
lucky if they’re cotton,” will appear in 
streetcars and busses over the country. 
In addition, a special booklet combining 
ad and display ideas, plus reprints of 
the car cards, will be distributed to 7,500 
retail outlets. The promotion package 
will also be sent to the buying offices cf 
department stores and major chains and 
mail order houses. 

Leading cotton pajama manufacturers 
are actively cooperating in the distribu- 


tion of material and urging their cus- 


tomers to participate in an all-out effort 
to push cotton pajama sales between now 
and Christmas. 


According to a recent consumer sur- 
vey, only a little more than half of the 
men in the U.S. are pajama wearers, 
but among them, cotton pajamas are 
favored six to one. 


Mississippi Pasture Tests 


Data obtained by the Mississippi Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station over a 
three-year period at several locations in- 
dicate that a minimum of 450 pounds of 
20 percent superphosphate and 150 
pounds of 50 percent muriate of potash, 
or equivalent per acre, is required to 
establish good white clover-dallis grass 
pastures. 

Pastures well established with desira- 
ble legumes and grasses can be main- 
tained with annual applications of 300 
pounds of superphosphate and 100 pounds 
of muriate of potash per acre. While 
these fertilizers may be applied once 
every two years at the rate of 600 pounds 
of superphosphate and 200 pounds of 
muriate of potash per acre, the applica- 
tion of three times the annual rate once 
in three years has failed to produce good 
white clover pastures after the first two 
years. 


e Fields made green in winter 
by a cover of winter legumes and small 
grain do three jobs that are necessary 
on every farm. Winter cover crops pro- 
tect the soil against erosion, increase the 
yields of the crops that follow and fur- 
nish grazing for the farm livestock. 
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Lint comes cleaner in 
a Fort Worth 4-pass unit 


... pillow blocks by SKF 


Fort Worth Steel & Machinery Company’s 4-Pass Lint Cleaning 
Unit quickly and effectively removes hull pepper, small seeds, 
pieces of hull, leaf trash . . . increases the cellulose content 
of the lint . . . insures premium prices from normal cuts. 


Eight scsr Pillow Blocks contribute to the efficient, trouble- 
free operation of the unit. 

Their specification was a wise choice. 

Why? 

Because bearings and housings are engineered as a unit, embody 
all scsF’s engineering skill and precision methods of manu- 
facture. Friction is held to the minimum, seals retain the 
lubricant, keep out dust and abrasive materials. Again, scsFr 
helped to put the right pillow block in the right place. 

SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PENNSYLVANIA — 


Pioneers of the Deep Groove Ball Bearing—Spherical Roller 
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insect control program. 








INSECT CONTROL DID IT 

@ J. F. McLAURIN of Bennettsville, S. C., figured this cotton 
would pick out at better than a bale to the acre when this photo- 
graph was made the third week in September. McLaurin operates 
the Cen-Tennial Ginnery at Bennettsville and is vice-prsident of the 
National Cotton Ginners’ Association. He owns several hundred 
acres of land and is shown in a field of his own cotton in Marlboro 
County. He got the yield here because he held boll weevil damage to 
a minimum with an intensive control program. Some of his neigh- 
bors who did not poison had crops that wouldn’t make a bale to five 
acres. Wise farmers in boll weevil areas are cutting and plowing 
under green cotton stalks now—as the first step in their 1951 
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SKF Says Sales of Textile 
Bearings at New High 


Sales of anti-friction bearing equip- 
ment for textile machinery are now at 
the highest level in the history of SKF 
Industries, Inc., R. H. DeMott, vice-pres- 
ident, announced in Philadelphia this 
week, 

Incoming orders for roller bearing 
spindle bolsters during the first eight 
months of this year are approximately 
50 percent ahead of 1949, he reported, 
while orders for tape tension pulleys are 
expected to exceed those for any previ- 
ous year. 

SKF is a major supplier of bolsters 
and pulleys which are essential in ob- 
taining a uniform twist in the spinning 
of cotton and synthetic fibers. 

The exceptionally strong demand for 
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equipment that turns on ball and roller 
bearings, DeMott said, “reflects the in- 
dustry’s vigorous drive to improve its 
economic position by producing more and 
better goods at less cost. 

“Textile manufacturers are vitally in- 
terested in anything that will give them 
a competitive advantage. New equipment 
that reduces by the merest fraction of a 
penny the cost of producing a pound of 
material is finding a ready market.” 

Because of the large number of ob- 
solete machines, he added, the industry’s 
broad expansion and modernization pro- 
gram “should continue for some time to 
come.” 


e Two milk cows averaging not 
less than one and one-half gallons of 
milk per day are recommended for a 
family of five. 
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Report on Europe 


(Continued from Page 14) 


of the Communist principle. At that, 
they probably echo the thoughts of the 
man in the street, who wants to be left 
alone, and who says, “It would be good 
for the Yanks to be taken down a peg.” 

We have a right to be disturbed when 
we continue month after month to talk 
about German re-armament, knowing it 
is a “must” in any organized European 
plan for a united defense. Informed 
sources no longer fear the possibility of 
creating another Hitler war machine. On 
the contrary, we may be forced to build 
a defense mechanism capable of facing 
a military force which migat make the 
old German army look lhke a _ police 
guard. France understands this and is 
not afraid of German rearming under 
any union of European nations. Commer- 
cial selfishness plays a part in the delay. 
Heavy industries want to make peace- 
time goods while there is such a large 
demand, rather than reconvert to de- 
.ense production a; long as their govern- 
ments do not seem anxijus to force the 
issue. One would think indeed that the 
danger is remote rather than imminent! 
Some political leadersiips fear the poi- 
itieal effect of the strain on their own 
economy, if they prepare for protection. 
As if they would have any economy te 
save if invasion occurred! Everyone is 
aware that Eastern Germany has created 
a large so-called police force, trained and 
willing to march whenever the signal is 
given. The situation in Germany bears 
all the earmarks of a possible. European 
Korea. The Russian zone is systematical- 
ly and purposely ignoring the steady 
emigration of over 9,000,000 inhabitants, 
up to now, to the West. This increases 
the critical unemployment and feeding 
problems in the Allied zones. Russia rids 
itself of those who are not easily in- 
doctrinated, and is able to filter into the 
West spies and saboteurs at will, ready 
to do their lethal work when the time is 
ripe. I hope we have put a stop to the 
dismantling process, but I am not sure. 
Some of our funds have gone into new 
plants, replacing those which have been 
moved out since our aid program has 
been operative, and is explained away by 
the statement that the removals were 
prior commitments. Does this make 
sense? 

I think it is fair appraisal to say at 
this time that Europe, including Eng- 
land, seems more interested in trying to 
drive a hard bargain as to how much pre- 
paredness they can force us to provide 
and pay for, than to use the intervening 
time in getting that much ahead of the 
job. They are not even doing much to 
awaken public opinion as to what may 
be in store. 

For the first time, we find Americans 
awakened and trying to compel the gov- 
ernment to take urgent action. In Europe 
nowhere is there a sense of hurry. Busi- 
ness is too good, and free governments 
seldom move faster than the people. This 
country should stop further aid for re- 
covery. It should get hard-boiled. If we 
are not going to have real partners, let 
us find it out now. I think it is well to 
know that some of the hesitancy in Eu- 
rope is due not only to ineffective lead- 
ership, but also to some uncertainty as 
to how far they can depend on us. They 
remember we stayed out of the two 
world wars until our own security and 
welfare were threatened. They are in- 
clined to forget it was our blood and re- 
sources which finally brought victory. If 
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they have misused it, we are not to 
blame, though a scapegoat covers up a 
lot of mistakes. We went to Europe’s 
rescue after the first world war, creating 
a false prosperity here, and ending in 
the debacle of 1929. We helped them 
again after the last war, and we are still 
doing it, yet we are consistently needled 
for more. We know there is a limit, but 
the feeling persists we can be argued out 
of an unfair share now because we ap- 
pear to be scared. This is not the sort of 
situation which makes for effective and 
forthright teamwork in a common cause. 
We need forceful statemanship now— 
men who will make it crystal clear what 
we have a right to expect. Europe is in 
greater immediate jeopardy than we are, 
but because the danger is mutual, there 
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must be a fair distribution of the bur- 
dens of defense. 

In considering the gloomy picture in 
Europe, as I see it, the question of Spain 
ought to be touched on, briefly. It is diffi- 
cult to become enthusiastic over Franco, 
but who can defend Tito, except that for 
the moment he opposes Russia? So does 
Franco. We play ball with one and con- 
demn the other at the same time. This 
does not seem very realistic. It is part 
of the fuzzy thinking that has been prev- 
alent in the State Department. Even Con- 
gress is tired of this sort of idealism, if 
you wish to call it such. They passed an 
unprecedented law recently authorizing 
a loan to Spain, as you know. One can- 
not approve of this method of making 
foreign policy, but it does illustrate a 
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lack of confidence which is most deplorg. 
ble. I am more than ever opposed to fur. 
ther loans or gifts without some returp 
commitment. We have been played for 
suckers long enough. The cold fact re. 
mains, Spain may be the only place we 
can get a toe-hold in Europe some day, 
If you with to argue you cannot trust 
them, I should agree, but I would answer 
by asking a question, whom can you trust 
in the game of power politics? And | 
would answer that question—only those 
those self interests demand that they 
work with us. That is all alliances are 
anyway. 

Much has been said upon the question 
of a Western European union. The sit- 
uation in Western Europe today is apn- 
alagous to what would confront us, if 
some of our states were free to act in 
foreign policy, on their own. Desirable 
as this union is, and it must come some 
day, it is a vision for the future, the far 
distant future. Many differences—in lan. 
guage, even a detail such as weights and 
measures, and many more—make this 
proposal a hard nut to crack. The real 
stumbling block is England, without 
whose co-operation little can be accom. 
plished. Their opposition is not one of 
just being stubborn. It is a matter en- 
tirely of a fundamental conflict of inter. 
ests, which both the Labor and Conserva- 
tive parties recognize. On the other hand, 
however, all these countries, including 
England, would gladly join an Atlantic 
Union, in my judgment, in which Canada 
and the U.S. would participate, provided 
we put up most of the money. But until 
this emergency passes, there are more 
immediately practical tasks to perform. 

Communism and a free society cannot 
continue to live together in peace. Russia 
and the U.S. had enjoyed what had been 
regarded as a traditional friendship over 
a long period. Their interests were com- 
plementary, rather than conflicting—un- 
til Communism came into power. Their 
intensive campaign of hate is being di- 
rected principally against us. This is due 
only to the fact that the U.S. represents 
the most extreme example of a free and 
competitive society, which has actually 
improved the status of all its citizens. 
This gives the Russian rulers grave con- 
cern for their own hides. Our living 
standards are the envy of the whole 
world, even through you and I know 
some part of it has been based on bor- 
rowed money and government doles in 
various forms. The struggle to determine 
which type of society shall ultimately 
prevail is now under way. It may bring 
about war, or it could continue for some 
time in the form of economic attrition— 
the process which is now being forced on 
a free world. They have an idea that 
Americans cannot “take it,” that we are 
too soft. We are soon to be put to the 
real test to determine if we will accept 
some austerity and forego some luxury 
without whimpering. We have come of 
age, but we wish to be treated accord- 
ingly. We want to be told the hard facts 
of life. We must stop, or be restrained 
from, living in a fool’s paradise today, 
not tomorrow. We must demand resolute 
action from our political leaders; and 
the adjournment of politics for the dura- 
tion. This is no time for such extrava- 
gance, 

We are the most misunderstood nation 
in the world, even though we have al- 
ways done more than we promised. | 
have tried to state some of the reasons 
why Russian assurances continue to ap- 
peal to so many, in spite of the facts, 
which millions do not know—that all 
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Russia has ever given to the nations 
they have taken over are the shackles 
that have bound the masses into a mod- 
ern form of physical and mental slavery. 

We have been assailed as imperialists, 
and many believe it. Yet. we voluntarily 
ave up Cuba. We voted independence to 
the Philippines, and then gave them over 
two billion dollars, which they have reck- 
lessly wasted. Has Russia ever released 
a dependency, or anything else but misery 
under a police state? Yet it presses on 
and on for more victims, more sources 
of production and manpower, in an en- 
deavor to keep the Russian people con- 
tented with their lot. If they succeed, 
that little group in the Kremlin may re- 
main in undisputed power, while they 
chuckle to themselves and marvel at the 
sight of a world in chaos, for which their 
evil genius is responsible. If we can make 
them fail, the Russian people will rebel 
against the yoke which binds them. We 
need political missionaries to fight lies 
with self-evident facts and truths. Com- 
munism is a force of ideas — terrible 
ideas, but with a nostalgic appeal to un- 
der-privileged everywhere. It can only be 
met by the practical application of other, 
and more personal ideas—ideals I should 
like to call them—which will create a 
superior life under individual freedom. 
This is the only sure way to conquer the 
menace which overhangs the world. 

Then we can hope to restore the dignity 
of the human being in a better society 
to be ruled by men, freely chosen, rather 
than enslaved by ruthless masters, who- 
ever they may be. 


1951 Maid Will Have 
Glamorous Wardrobe 


More than 80 of the nation’s outstand- 
ing designers will create a glamorous 


collection of high-fashion cotton origina.s - 


for the 1951 Maid of Cotton, Margot 
Herzog, fashion director of the National 
Cotton Council, has announced. 

These designers, from fashion centers 
across the nation, are working with Miss 
Herzog in planning a cotton wardrobe 
for the Maid to wear on her exciting tour 
of the U.S., Latin America, England and 
France. They will create costumes for 
the Maid in a variety of new cotton 
fabrics designed to show cotton’s domi- 
nant role in fashions for the 1951 season. 

Among the fabrics likely to be in- 
cluded will be ginghams in tissue and 
heavier weights, chambrays in companion 
color schemes, new cotton satin, cotton 
taffeta, hardy ‘denims and _sailcloths, 
sheer organdies and voiles, and other 
woven cottons such as piques and the 
many new dobby and embroidery types. 

Corduroys, velveteens, cotton velvet, 
new cotton suede and cotton tweeds are 
winter-wise and as such will be impor- 
tant features of the Maid’s wardrobe. 
Wrinkle-resistant and water repellent 
finishes will make her outfits practical 
as well as fashionable. Texture interest 
will be highlighted with the gleam of 
statin stripes outlining many colorful 
plaids, while gold and silver threads will 
be woven into bright colored sheer ging- 
ams. 

The lavish wardrobe will prove cot- 
ton’s versatility as a fashion-right fabric 
for all seasons and all occasions. The 
Maid’s six-month tour will demonstrate 
also that cotton is a good traveler, for it 
retains its fresh appearance despite hard 
Wear and constant packing and unpack- 
ing. 

Miss Herzog states that the complete 
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list of designers for the 1951 wardrobe 
will be released when the entire collec- 
tion has been coordinated. Accessories 
for each costume will include cotton 
gloves, hats, handbags and shoes. In past 
years the Maid’s wardrobe has included 
such pace-setting designers as Pauline 
Trigere, Justin McCarty, Ceil Chapman, 
Claire McCardell, Carolyn Schnurer, 
Louella Ballerino, Herbert Sondheim, 
Emma Domb and Joseph Halpert. 
Immediately following her selection, 
the Maid of Cotton will spend a month 
in New York where she will meet many 
of the designers who have collaborated 
on her wardrobe. While there she will 
also receive make-up and modeling in- 
struction, hold press interviews, pose for 
fashion photographs and appear on na- 
tional radio and television programs. Her 
64,000-mile tour will open in Miami early 
in February. It will take her to 30 major 





American cities, England, France and, 
this year for the first time, six Latin 
American countries, including Cuba, Pan- 
ama, Brazil, Uruguay, Peru and Argen- 
tina. 

Any single girl between the ages of 
19 and 25 who was born in a cotton pro- 
ducing state and is at least 5’5” tall, is 
eligible to enter the Maid of Cotton con- 
test. Entry blanks may be obtained from 
the National Cotton Council, Box 18, 
Memphis 1, Tenn. Completed applications 
must be postmarked no later than mid- 
night, Dec. 1. 


e Although the U.S. has less 
than seven percent of the world’s popula- 
tion, it is producing about 32 percent or 
nearly one third of the world’s meat— 
and from less than six percent of the 
world’s land area. 
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WHEN HOMEMAKERS 
TRY different brands of 
margarine they sooner or 
later hit on Allsweet. Then 
their search for flavor sud- 
denly ends. For there is no 
artificial flavoring in All- 
sweet. Its flavor is delicate, 
natural. 

And no wonder. A true 
farm product, Allsweet is 
made from clear rich food 
oils blended—by an exclu- 
sive process—with cultured 
pasteurized skim milk. 

So always ask for Allsweet 
—the margarine with the 
delicate natural flavor. 


SWIFT & COMPANY 








Net Was 14.1 Billions — but 


"49 Farm IncomeWas 
15% Under 1948 


@ Production expenses were 
lower than in 1948... net in- 
come per farm averaged $2,367, 
gross per farm was $5,388. 





Farm operators in the U.S. realized 
almost 15 percent less net income from 
farming in 1949 than they did in 1948, 
BAE-USDA reports. Their realized net 
income for 1949 was 14.1 billion dollars, 
compared with the 1948 total 16.5 billion. 
This decline, together with a smaller 
drop in 1948, brought net income down 
21 percent from the 1947 record high of 
17.8 billion dollars. 

Realized net income represents gross 
farm income minus all expenses of farm 
production. Gross income includes the 
value of crops and livestock sold or placed 
under government loan, or used in the 
farm home during the year plus govern- 
ment payments to farmers and the rental 
value of farm dwellings. It does not in- 
clude the value of net changes in farm 
inventories of crops and livestock. 

Cash receipts from farm marketings 
declined eight percent to 28.1 billion dol- 
lars in 1949. Total gross income also 
dropped eight percent to 32.1 billion dol- 
lars. But production expenses of 18.0 
billion were down less than three per- 
cent. As a result, most of the decline in 
gross income was refiected directly in 
net income. 

The small reduction in total expenses 
reflected declines in the cost of purchased 


feed and livestock, in expenditures for . 


hired labor, and in rents. But these de- 
clines were offset to a considerable ex- 
tent by increases in other categories. 
Depreciation charges were up 15 percent, 
property taxes eight percent, and farm- 
mortgage interest six percent. Expendi- 
tures for fertilizer and lime and for the 
operation of motor vehicles were each 
about 10 percent higher. The largest de- 
clines were 27 percent in net rents paid 
to non-farm landlords, and 20 percent 
in expenditures for purchased feed. The 
total cost of hired labor was down only 
four percent. 
Highlights 

Although farm production expenses 
declined from 18.5 billion dollars in 1948 
to 18.0 billion in 1949, the percentage of 
farmers’ gross income accounted for by 
expenses rose to 56 percent, larger than 
in any previous year since 1940. 

Total net income from agriculture, in- 
cluding farm income going to non-farm 
people as well as to persons living on 
farms, amounted to 18.1 billion dollars 
in 1949—down 17 percent from the pre- 
vious year. Since non-agricultural net 
income was practically the same in 1949 
as in 1948, agriculture’s contribution to 
the total national income declined from 
10.5 percent in 1948 to 8.9 percent in 
1949—the smallest since 1940. 

Realized net income per farm averaged 
$2,367 in 1949, nearly 15 percent less 
than the 1948 average. Gross income per 
farm was $5,388, down eight percent. 

Farmers’ capital expenditures on build- 
ings, motor vehicles, and other machin- 
ery and equipment for production pur- 
poses totaled 5.3 billion dollars in 1949 
as compared with 5.2 billion in 1948. 
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Since the amount charged off as neces. 
sary for upkeep replacement of existing 
capital equipment was only 3.7 billion, 
farmers made a net investment of 1.6 bil. 
rea dollars in the farm plant during 


Including only cash income from farm. 
ing, and deducting all cash spent for pro- 
duction purposes, the remaining net cash 
available to persons on farms for family 
living, taxes, and savings was 10.8 bil- 
lion dollars—13 percent less than in 
1948. At the same time, prices paid by 
farmers for commodities and _ services 
used in family living declined only three 
percent, on the average. So the purchas- 
ing power of net cash farm income de- 
clined 10 percent—to the lowest level] 
since 1941. 
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conveying requirements may be 
for handling cottonseed or hulls, 
R-C Rotary Positive Blowers 
deliver these three essentials: 


Velocity — to maintain 
the flow... 


Pressure — to overcome 
resistance ... 


Low power cost—for op- 
erating economy ... 


R-C Blowers can be depended 
to supply the positive oy se tee 
need—at the pressures you need, be- 
cause their impellers deliver a predeter- 
mined air volume with each revolution. 
Simple design, strong construction and 
lack of small moving parts assure 
years of continuous high performance 
and a minimum of maintenance. 

For new conveying systems yo 
complete, replacements or pos Fac 
suggest R-C Blowers for the best VPL. 
For details write for Bulletin 21-B-37 
or tell us your requirements. 


ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE 
BLOWER CORP. 
510 Carolina Ave. 
Connersville, Ind. 


ONE OF THE DRESSER INDUSTRIES 
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October 15-21 Is 


OIL 





WEEK 


= AMERICA’S Petroleum Industry this week celebrates 91 
years of progress ... and looks forward to even greater contri- 
butions to our country’s high standards of living. 


ance of Oil Progress Week is tak- 

ing place at this time throughout 
America. In thousands of communities 
over the land the men and women of pe- 
troleum are making detailed reports to 
customers and fellow-townsmen on the 
contribution they and their industry make 
to the comfort and prosperity of 150 
million Americans. 

Last year’s premiere of Oil Progress 
Week occurred in the 90th anniver- 
sary of the founding of America’s great 
petroleum industry. It focused attention 
on the vast changes in living standards 
which came in the wake of the first com- 
mercially successful oil production at 
Titusville, Pa., in 1859. 

This year, at the mid-point in the 20th 
Century, other basic facts about the in- 
dustry merit resounding emphasis. One 
is that keen competition among privately- 
managed oil companies has resulted in 
better and better products, and more of 
them—products that keep the wheels of 
industrial America turning and which are 
also a mighty bulwark to our national 
defense. 

These products work for all, day and 
night, in every state and in every com- 
munity throughout the nation. They give 
freedom of movement to all—by auto, 


T= SECOND nationwide observ- 
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train, plane and ship. They keep millions 


of us warm. Through them we have 


achieved a standard of living enjoyed by 
no other nation on earth. 

In the field of agriculture alone, petro- 
leum products in just a decade have 
moved from being merely useful to the 
farmer into perhaps his most vital neces- 
sity. 

Animal power at work on farms has 
practically disappeared in the same dec- 
ade. To all intents the American farm, 
particularly the commerical farms which 
produce 90 percent of the output, have 
become entirely mechanized. According 
to federal estimates, the grand total of 
petroleum products—in all forms—used 
on American farms adds up to about one- 
fourth of the entire output of the petro- 
leum industry. 
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Potash on Alfalfa Pays 


Annual applications of potash to al- 
falfa have resulted in more efficient use 
of this material than heavier rates every 
other year, according to W. W. Wood- 
house, Jr. and D. S. Chamblee of the 
North Carolina Agricultural Experiment 
Station. The effect of the large, less fre- 
quent applications on test plots had worn 
off by the second year. The yield of hay 
was no lower, but the potash content fell 
dangerously close to that of the “no pot- 
ash” treatment on which the yield was 
declining. These findings are in contrast 
with those concerning phosphate fertil- 
ization of alfalfa. An application of a 
two-year supply of this material at one 
time has usually been found to take care 
of both seasons. 


Select FAFNIR 


NER RING 
UNITS 













WIDE IN 
PILLOW BLOCKS 
HANGER BOXES 


COUNTERSHAFT BOXES 









FOR simplicity of installation equaled by 
no other bearing. Three simple steps—and 
the job is done. 

FOR the advantages of balanced design. 
Large balls, deep raceways — providing 
greater capacity, added resistance to shock. 

FOR prolonged life. Fafnir’s larger balls 
mean fewer revolutions per shaft-revolution. 
Fafnir’s authoritative, sound, experienced 
technical assistance and service is yours on 
request. The Fafnir Bearing Company, 

‘New Britain, Connecticut. 


FAFNIR 20, Zeare 


THE BALANCED Lime * most COMPLETE im aAmenica, 





INCREASE 


your POWER 
PRODUCTION 
PROFITS witn 


INTERNATIONAL 
DIESELS... 
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Giant of the Gins—the International 
UD-24 Diesel Power Unit—180 h. p. 


SEE YOUR 
INTERNATIONAL 


POWER UNIT DEALER 
OR DISTRIBUTOR... 
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AINGKLEY 


Gin Supply Co., 4008 Commerce 
Dallas 1, Texas 


A Hinckley Drier-Cleaner makes a smooth, 
clean sample. It blows the fine pin trash 
out. It increases your turn-out. 





72-D Hinckley Drier-Cleaner 


HINCKLEY GIN SUPPLY COMPANY 


4008 Commerce St. Dallas 1, Texas 
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RIVERSIDE MILLS 


STAC 
AUGUSTA, CGA. 


Ginners Know the Protection of the famous River- 
side brand of bagging which is Durable—Economical 
and Uniform—full 2 Ibs. to the yard. 


Prompt Service from convenient warehouse stocks. 
rite us or our nearest agent. 


Robert Burgher, Dallas, Texas 
Bolton Bagging Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Sam A. Sanders, Little Rock, Ark. 
Mason Jackson Co., Shreveport, La. 

















Fine Foods 


Known from Coast to Coast 


Snowdrift 


Emulsorized for New 
Quick-Method Cakes 


Wesson Oil 


America’s Favorite 
Salad Oil 





WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES COMPANY 


New York - New Orleans - Savannah « San Francisco - Houston - Chicago 
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C. N. Thompson of Swift's 
Home Office Dies Aug. 25 


C. N. Thompson, who was in charge 
of oil mill and refinery accounting for 
Swift & Company since 19382, died sud. 
denly Aug. 25 in Chicago. 

He is succeeded by W. C. Bartlett, who 
became associated with oil mill and re. 
finery accounting in 1948. 

Thompson was born in Albany, Mo., 
April 15, 1888. His father died when 





C. N. THOMPSON 


Thompson was 11 years old and he work- 
ed steadily at various jobs from the time 
he was 14. 

In September, 1909, he joined Swift & 
Company at St. Joseph, Mo., in the in- 
voice department. He had been con- 
tinually with Swift since that time, work- 
ing through practically all the acccount- 
ing divisions at the St. Joseph plant and 
as a traveling auditor for meat packing 
plants. 

Thompson traveled, as auditor for 
three years, then was assigned to or- 
ganizing an accounting division for the 
company’s plant food business. He re- 
mained in this work until 1930 and then 
served two years in the comptroller’s of- 
fice before specializing in refinery and 
oil mill accounting. 

He is survived by his wife and a 
daughter, Mrs. R. J. Hendrick of Cham- 
paign, IIl. 

Bartlett has been with Swift & Com- 
pany since 1933, serving in branch house 
accounting and the tax department in 
the general office at Chicago. 


Irrigated Pastures 


Irrigation of pastures may prove prof- 
itable for dairymen who have an ade- 
quate supply of water near their fields. 
Four years’ results of irrigating blue- 
grass, orchard grass, and white clover 
at the Middle Tennessee Agricultural 
Experiment Station showed 41 percent 
more days of grazing, 43 percent more 
milk, and 43 percent more income, or 
$61.30 above feed and irrigation costs 
per acre, than for similar non-irrigated 
pasture. 


e Of every 100 bushels of wheat 
produced in the U.S. since the war, 36 
bushels have been exported. 
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Ginnings to Sept. 15 


Higher in Grade and 
Longer in Staple 


# Proportions of Strict Middling 
and higher grades larger than a 
year earlier ... Middling grades 
also in larger supply. 








Upland cotton ginned in the U.S. prior 
to Sept. 16 this season averaged higher 
in grade and longer in staple than dur- 
ing the corresponding period a year ago. 
Harvesting got underway in the more 
northern cotton-producing areas but fre- 
quent rains over much of the belt re- 
tarded picking and caused some damage 
to open cotton during the first half of 
September. As a result, the grade of 
cotton ginned in the period Sept. 1-15 
averaged considerably lower than that 
for earlier ginnings. Despite this, the 
proportions of Strict Middling and high- 
er grades were larger than a year ear- 
lier. Middling also comprised a higher 
proportion of total ginnings while the 
proportions of Strict Low Middling and 
lower grades were substantially smaller 
than a year ago. The proportions of 
15/16” through 1-1/32” were down 
sharply from a year earlier but the pro- 
portions of 1-1/16” and longer were 
larger. Cotton reduced in grade because 
of rough preparation comprised a smaller 
percentage of ginnings to mid-September 
than a year ago. The volume of cotton 
ginned prior to Sept. 16 was about 44 


percent smaller than in 1949 and was 
equivalent to 16 percent of the indicated 
1950 crop. A year ago ginnings were 
equivalent to 17 percent of the tota 
1949 crop. : 
Grade Index Above A Year Ago 


The grade index of cotton ginned prior 
to Sept. 16, 1950 was 98.9 (Middling 
White equals 100). This compares with 
98.1 a year earlier and 99.4 two years 
ago. The index for cotton ginned during 
the first half of September was 97.3 
against 99.4 for the last half of August 
and 98.2 in the Sept. 1-15 period last 
season. Ginnings this season compared 
with a year ago contained larger pro- 
portions of Middling and higher grades, 
a smaller proportion of Strict Low Mid- 
dling and less Low Middling. About two 
percent of ginnings prior to Sept. 16 
this season were Spotted grades against 
four percent a year ago. 

Strict Middling and higher (White 
and Extra White) accounted for 16 per- 
cent of total ginnings to Sept. 15 this 
year against 11 percent to the same date 
last year. These higher grades totaled 
246,000 bales to mid-September compared 
with 308,000 bales to the corresponding 
date a year ago. The increased propor- 
tion of these higher grades is attributed 
largely to the favorable harvesting 
weather in the early part of the season, 
particularly in south Texas. The pro- 
portion of Strict Middling and higher 
grades decreased sharply during the first 
half of September. These grades ac- 
counted for 9.1 percent of total ginnings 
during the Sept. 1-15 period compared 
with 16.6 percent in the last half of 
August. 

Middling (White and Extra White) 
comprised about 57 percent of ginnings 


to Sept. 15 this season compared with 54 
percent a year ago. Ginnings during the 
first half of September contained 46 per- 
cent of Middling against 64 percent in 
the last half of August and 53 percent 
in the Sept. 1-15 period last year. About 
864,000 bales of Middling were ginned 
prior to Sept. 16 this season compared 
with 1,455,000 to the same date last sea- 
son. 

Strict Low Middling (White and Ex- 
tra White) constituted 22 percent of the 
total ginnings to mid-September com- 
pared with 26 percent a year earlier. 
The proportion of ginnings in these 
grades increased during the first half of 
September. In this period about 36.4 per- 
cent of total ginnings were Strict Low 
Middling compared with 16.5 percent in 
the Aug. 16-31 period. Ginnings of these 
grades totaled 330,000 bales to mid-Sep- 
tember this year against 702,000 a year 
earlier. 

Low Middling and lower (White and 
Extra White) accounted for about 2.5 
percent of ginnings to Sept. 15 against 
4.4 percent during the same period a 
year ago. About 38,000 bales of these 
grades were ginned to Sept. 15 this sea- 
son compared with 118,000 a year ago. 
In the first half of September, ginnings 
of these grades were 4.5 percent of the 
total against 3.8 percent a year earlier. 

Spotted and other colored cotton com- 
prised about 2.0 percent of ginnings to 
mid-September this season compared with 
4.2 percent to the same date last season. 
During the first half of September this 
year, ginnings of these grades accounted 
for 3.6 percent of the total against 5.6 
percent in the corresponding period a 
year earlier. 

About 4.9 percent of the cotton ginned 





LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 





PHELPS PNEUMATIC UNLOADER 
equipped with 
NEW GRAVITY DISCHARGE 


Designed for unloading peanuts, soy beans, 
grains, tung nuts and castor beans without 
breakage; it also handles cottonseed perfectly. 
It requires only 1/3 h.p. to operate, a consid- 
erable saving in power over the standard screw 
type discharge — power that can be used to in- 
crease unloading capacity. 


HUBERT PHELPS MACHINERY CO. 


PHONE 2-1314 P. 






O. BOX 1093 
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prior to Sept. 16 was reduced in grade 
because of rough preparation. This com- 
pares with 6.5 percent a year earlier and 
6.3 percent two years ago. The percent- 
age of rough preparation in ginnings 
during the first half of September was 
8.0 percent against 4.5 percent in the 
last half of August and 6.9 percent in 
the Sept. 1-15 period last season. 
Crop Longer in Staple 


The average staple length of cotton 
ginned to mid-September this season was 
33.3 thirty-seconds inches. This compares 
with 32.7 thirty-seconds for the same pe- 
riod a year earlier. Ginnings during the 
first half of September averaged 33.4 
thirty-seconds in length against 33.1 in 
the Aug. 16-31 period and 32.9 in the 
first half of September a year ago. Gin- 





nings to mid-September this season com- 
pared with a year ago show decreases in 
the proportion of the shorter staples es- 
pecially %” and shorter, and substantial 
increases in most of the lengths 1-1/16” 
and longer. 

Short staple cotton (29/32” and short- 
er) comprised a much smaller propor- 
tion of ginnings to Sept. 15 this season 
than last. These shorter lengths account- 
ed for 0.9 percent of ginnings against 
3.3 percent a year earlier. About 14,500 
bales of these staples were ginned from 
this year’s small crop to mid-September 
compared with 88,000 bales in the cor- 
responding period a year ago. 

The lengths 15/16” through 1” also 
accounted for a smaller proportion of 
ginnings to mid-September this season 





All- Steel 


For — 


MODERN STEEL STORAGE 


Self - Filling 


BUILDINGS 


e COTTON SEED 
e SOY BEANS 


Designed, Fabricated and Erected 
Confer with us on your storage problems 


MUSKOGEE IRON WORKS 


Muskogee, Oklahoma 


Non -Combustible 


e PEANUTS 
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FIBRE- SERVICE, INC. 


Members: National Cottonseed Products Association 


American Cotton Linter Association 
Cotton Importers Association 


Telephone: 
BOwling Green 9-7104 


New York 6, N. Y. 
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compared with a year ago. Cotton of 
these lengths totaled 336,000 bales oy 
22.3 percent of the total. To mid-Septem. 
ber last season, ginnings of these lengths 
totaled 944,000 bales or 35.0 percent of 
total ginnings. 

Cotton 1-1/32” through 1-3/32” gin. 
ned prior to Sept. 16 showed an unusu- 
ally large increase from a year earlier, 
Ginnings of these lengths this season 
comprised 74 percent of the total com. 
pared with 59 percent to mid-September 
last season. In terms of bales, ginnings 
of these staples prior to Sept. 16, this 
season totaled 1,111,000 bales against 
1,599,000 to the same date a year ago, 
Cotton stapling 1-1/16” in this season’s 
ginnings to mid-September was 38.9 per. 
cent of total ginnings against 24.8 per. 
cent a year ago, and this season’s pro- 
portion of 1-3/32” was 12.8 compared 
with 9.0 percent a year earlier. There 
was a decrease in the proportion of 
1-1/32” compared with a year ago. 

Long staple cotton (1%” and longer) 
ginned prior to Sept. 16 this season con- 
stituted 3.2 percent of total ginnings, 
This was also an increase from last year 
when 2.4 percent of ginnings were of 
these lengths. About 48,000 bales of 
these longer lengths were ginned to mid- 
September this year compared with about 
64,000 to the same date a year earlier. 

Tenderable Cotton 

Cotton tenderable in settlement of fu- 
tures from this year’s crop ginned prior 
to Sept. 16 totaled about 1,420,000 bales 
or 94.1 percent of ginnings. During the 
same period last season cotton of ten- 
derable quality totaled about 2,490,000 
bales or 92.4 percent of the total. 

Cotton ginned to mid-September this 
season totaled 1,510,577 bales compared 
with 2,695,465 bales in the same period 
last year and 2,864,277 two years ago, 
according to the Bureau of the Census, 


Study Made of the Oil 
Content of Soybeans 


The oil content of soybeans produced 
in the southern states is generally high- 
er than that of soybeans produced in 
northern states, it wa§ indicated in a re- 
port issued late last month by USDA. 
On the other hand both the protein con- 
tent of the soybeans and the drying ca- 
pacity of the oil tend to be higher in 
northern grown soybeans. 

The report, based on a marketing 
study conducted under the Research and 
Marketing Act, will help soybean proces- 

‘sors determine which areas are most 
likely to produce soybeans containing 
certain desirable qualities. 

Six of the 10 areas surveyed lie ap- 
proximately on a north-south line from 
the Canadian border to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. From North to South, the oil content 
of soybeans in each of the six areas in- 
creased, being lowest in the most north- 
ern area and highest in the southernmost. 
These differences in oil content appeared 
to result primarily from differences in 
temperature of the areas where the soy- 
beans were grown. The study showed 
that differences in rainfall, length of 
day, and altitude had no significant ef- 
fect on oil content. 

The report is entitled ‘Marketing 


Study of the Oil Content of Soybeans 
as Related to Production Areas and Cli- 
mate.” A copy is available upon request 
at the Information Branch (Room 2608, 
Phone 5228), Production and Marketing 
Administration, U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Fire Is a Tough Enemy 





Ginners Can Help Reduce Losses 


The Nationa! Cotton Council has estimated that the amount 
of cotton lint destroyed by fire last year would have been suffi- 
cient to manufacture enough clothing to meet the requirements 
of every U.S. fighting man in Korea, 

Enough cotton went up in flames in 1949, the Council said, 
to provide more than 12 million pairs of trousers or 32 million 
shirts. The armed forces could have been supplied with 125 
million pairs of shorts or 92 million undershirts with the cot- 
ton burned last year. Cotton destroyed would have been suffi- 
cient to manufacture 120 million pairs of socks. 

Because cotton is highly inflammable it faces the threat of 
fire all the way from the cotton field to the spinning mill. Care- 
less smoking around cotton, in the field, during transport, at 
the gin, warehouse or compress, each year is responsible for a 
great many fires. 

A large majority of warehouse fires are caused by fire- 
packed bales. Such a bale results when burning cotton is un- 
detected and packed inside the bale at the gin. Firepacked bales 
may be smoldering steadily at the core while outside they may 
appear perfectly safe and thus may be stored where they will 
endanger thousands of normal bales. 


A major cause of firepacked bales is the presence of rocks, 
metals or matches in seed cotton brought to the gin. These 
materials cause sparks when they strike gin machinery, setting 
fire to the lint, with the result that the burning cotton may be 
pressed unnoticed into the finished bale. 

The Council is emphasizing these precautionary measures: 
“Keep Matches, Metals and Rocks Out of Cotton,” and “Don’t 
Smoke Near Cotton.” All ginners are urged to enlist the co- 
operation of their customers in preventing cotton fires through 
the remainder of the season. Ginners can hold fire losses down 
by taking all necessary precautions at their plants. 


Insect Control Conference Dec. 7-8 


The fourth annual Cotton Insect Control Conference is 
scheduled to be held at the Hotel Peabody in Memphis, Dec. 
7-8, Claude L. Welch, director of the production and marketing 
division, National Cotton Council, has announced. 

The conference will bring together federal and state en- 
tomologists and representatives of the insecticide industry. Ex- 
tension Services, experiment stations, farm organizations, land 
grant colleges and the cotton industry also will be represented. 

A united fight during the 1951 season against the boll wee- 
vil, bollworm, aphid, and other cotton pests will be the chief 
topic of discussion of the meeting, which is sponsored by the 
Cotton Council. 

Explaining that cotton farmers are being called upon to 
produce a crop of 16 million bales next year, Welch said it is 
imperative that every precaution be taken to prevent yields 
being reduced due to pest damage. ~ 

An estimate of insect losses during the 1950 season has not 
yet been released but, from the standpoint of reduction in yield, 
it is believed by many persons to have been fully as serious as 
last year if not greater. 

A Council estimate, based on USDA reports, assessed the 
1949 insect toll at $617,874,186, the highest in history. In the 
13 cotton producing states in the Weevil Belt the full yield was 
reduced an estimated 17.5 percent. 

Boll weevil damage in 1949 was extremely high even in 
areas where the pest seldom had occurred. This widespread in- 
cidence, followed by a mild winter favoring high survival, con- 
tributed to heavy damage to the crop during the current season. 
The situation was aggravated by rains which prevailed over a 
wide area during the critical period for boll weevil, preventing 
many farmers from poisoning when it was most needed. 


Phillips Petroleum Offers New Miscella Charts 


Phillips Petroleum Company, Chemical Products Division, 
Bartlesville, Okla., announces the availability of miscella con- 
centration charts for soybean oil-normal hexane and cottonseed 
oil-normal hexane. Each chart measures 8 by 22 inches. Weight 
percent oil, through a full range of zero to 100 percent in the 
miscella, may be directly read from the charts after the tem- 
perature and specific gravity of the miscella have been deter- 
mined. Temperature range for the soybean oil chart is from 30 
to 1830F; the cottonseed oil chart is from 50 to 150F. These 
charts may be obtained free of charge by writing to the com- 
pany at the above address. 
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YOUR PROFITS GROW TOO 
...1F You CARE enoucn 


> 


... another reminder that it pays to ““mother’ 
your equipment .. . to give it specialized care 
and regular lubrication to lower maintenance 
costs and increase production and profits. 
This means the correct type and grade of top- 
quality Mobil lubricants: 
Triple-Action Mobiloii to minimize friction, 
corrosion, deposit formation and _ needless 
wear. 
Mobilube Gear Oils to protect gears against 
scuffing and wear when the going is rough. 
Mobilgreases to seal out grit, dirt, and 
moisture, protect vital friction points 
against winter weather. 
Eighty-four years’ successful lubrication ex- 
perience goes into our brand of specialized 
“care.” May we put it to work for you? 


MAGNOLIA 





maa Re M obiloil 


SOCONT vac 
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In First 9 Months 
Farm Income Down 


@ BAE says cash receipts from 
farm marketings January 
through September estimated at 
18.7 billion, down 4 percent from 
comparable period in 1949. 





BAE-USDA reports that farmers’ cash 
receipts from marketings in the period 
January through July of this year 
amounted to 13.0 billion dollars, or seven 
percent less than receipts in the first 
seven months of last year. Cash receipts 
in August and September are tentatively 
estimated at 2.7 and 3.0 billion dollars, 
respectively, bringing the cumulative to- 
tal through September to approximately 
18.7 billion dollars—down only four per- 
cent from last year. 


e Cash Receipts, January-September — 
Cash receipts from marketings during 
the first nine months of 1950 are esti- 
mated at 18.7 billion dollars, four percent 
jess than receipts in the corresponding 
period last year. Prices of farm products 
to date average nearly the same as a year 
ago, but the volume of marketings is a 
little smaller. 

The nine-month total of receipts from 
livestock and livestock products is 11.2 
billion dollars, including 6.4 billion for 
meat animals, 2.9 billion for dairy prod- 
ucts, 1.8 billion for poultry and eggs— 
and the small remainder representing 
miscellaneous minor livestock items. As 
compared with receipts in the same 


months last year, meat animals are up 
about five percent, mostly because of 
higher average prices; dairy receipts are 
practically the same, with a larger pro- 
duction of milk offset by lower average 
prices; but poultry and eggs are off about 
18 percent as a result of lower prices. 
The total for all livestock items is slight- 
ly smaller than last year. 

Cash receipts from crops during the 
nine-month period are estimated at 7.5 
billion dollars, or seven percent below 
crop receipts in the same months of 1949. 
Receipts from corn and tobacco are up 
a little from last year, because of higher 
average prices in each case. And re- 
ceipts from some fruits are larger, most- 
ly as the result of a larger volume of 
sales. But receipts are below those of last 
year for the other principal crops. 

Cash Receipts in August—Cash re- 
ceipts from farm marketings in August 
are now estimated at 2.7 billion dollars, 
including 1.3 billion from crops and 1.4 
billion from livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts. Total receipts were up almost seven 
percent from August a year ago, with 
livestock showing a gain of eight percent 
and crops five percent. 


Cash Receipts in September—Farm- 
ers’ receipts from September marketings 
are expected to total approximately 3.0 
billion dollars, 10 percent more than in 
August and slightly more than in Sep- 
tember a year ago. Prices of farm prod- 
ucts may average slightly higher than 
in August and possibly from eight to 10 
percent above prices in September last 
year. On the other hand, while the vol- 
ume of marketings will be seasonally 
larger than in August, it will probably 
be considerably smaller than last year. 

Cash receipts from livestock and live- 
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a Gin It Better in °50 


@ The 4-Point Program for 
Better Ginning in 1950 
makes sense because... 


“It gives the gin operator a 
set of rules to use in the opera- 
tion of his plant which if follow- 
ed’ closely will prevent damage 
to the spinning qualities of the 
lint and at the same time allow 
the ginner to produce grades 
that will sell to the best advan- 
tage in the marketplace. If we 
make these points our “Ten 
Commandments” for better gin 
operation the entire cotton in- 
dustry will benefit with special 
benefit to the producer and gin- 
ner. 


—J. CHARLIE OGLESBEE, 
Jr., Cotton Ginning Special- 
ist, Extension Service, USDA, 
Atlanta, Ga. 











stock products may total about 1.5 bil- 
lion dollars, slightly more than last 
month and seven percent more than a 
year ago. Receipts from meat animals 
are likely to be a little larger than in 
August, as seasonal increases in quan- 
tities marketed will probably more than 
offset an expected decline in prices of 
hogs. Compared with last September, re- 
ceipts from meat animals may be up 
about 15 percent, mainly because of high- 
er prices. September dairy receipts will 





The Complete Line— 


LINK-BELT Screw Conveyor 


and Components 


ews disassembly and 
replacement are easily ac- 
complished in the only com- 
piete line of screw conveyors 
and parts. Link-Belt quality 
includes accurate manufac- 
ture to insure interchange- 
ability as well as true, 
smooth operation. Conveyor 
screws and all necessary 


components such as couplings, hangers, troughs, box ends, 

flanges, thrusts, drives, etc. are available to give you one 

source of supply. Contact our nearest office. 
LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Atlanta, Dallas 1, New Orleans 12, St. Louis 1, Charlotte 2, N. C., Baltimore 18, 
Birmingham 3, Houston 1, Jacksonville 2. Distributors Throughout the South. 






request. 





12, 159-8 
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now being made by belting manufacturers, will enable you 
to make up multiple V-bele drives from roll belting. These 
fasteners have been on the market 9 years and are now 
being used on a wide variety of drives. 

Available for B, C, D sizes of belt for industrial use and 
| j l-in. and 2-in. sizes for railroad use. These fasteners, how- 
e ever, should not be used for repairing endless cord V-belts. 

Bulletin V-205 will give you complete details as to where 
and how these fasteners are used, sizes, list prices, tools and 
application instructions. A copy will be mailed at your 


| @ Alligator V-belt Fasteners and the open-end V-belting 


Order from your supply bouse 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING COMPANY 
43? Lexington Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 
Also sole manufacturers of Alligator Steel Belt Lacing 


for flat transmission belts and Flexco HD Belt Fasteners 
and Rip Plates for fastening and repairing conveyor belts. 
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be down seasonally, and probably about 
the same as last year. Receipts from 
poultry and eggs may be up about seven 
percent from their August level, reflect- 
ing larger marketings of chickens and 
turkeys; but they are likely to be 10 
percent under a year ago because of 
lower prices. 

Cash receipts from September crop 
marketings will probably total about 1.5 
billion dollars, up about 15 percent from 
August, mostly because of a seasonally 
larger volume, but down slightly from 
last September. Crop prices are expected 
to average about 15 percent higher than 
last year, but the volume of marketings 
is much smaller, mainly because of re- 
duced production of cotton and wheat. 
September receipts from these two com- 
modities are seasonally lower for wheat 
and seasonally higher for cotton, with 
both considerably below a year ago. Re- 
ceipts from feed crops will be larger than 
last September because of higher prices 
for corn. With seasonally larger mar- 
ketings of flaxseed, soybeans, and pea- 
nuts, total receipts from oil-bearing crops 
may be twice as large as in August; but 
they will probably be lower than last year 
because of smaller marketings of peanuts 
and flaxseed. Tobacco prices and cash 
receipts are both expected to be above 
their August levels—and higher than in 
September last year. Receipts from fruits 
and vegetables may show little change 
from either the preceding month or the 
same month a year ago. 


Pasture Mixtures 


Pasture mixtures suggested by special- 
ists of the University of Tennessee Agri- 
cultural Extension Service on well-drain- 
ed soils are: 12 to 15 pounds of orchard 
grass; three to four pounds of red clover 
or five to six pounds of alfalfa; and two 
pounds Louisiana white or ladino clover. 
For poorly drained soils, a recommended 
mixture is eight to 10 pounds of Ken- 
tucky 31 or alta fescue; two to three 
pounds alsike clover; and two pounds 
Louisiana white or ladino clover. 


CALENDAR 


Conventions * Meetings ° Events 


e Dec. 7-8—Fourth Annual Insect Con- 
trol Conference. Hotel Peabody, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. For information write Claude 
L. Welch, National Cotton Council, P. O. 
Box 18, Memphis 1, Tenn. 


e January 22-23-24, 1951—National Cot- 
ton Council annual meeting. Hotel Buena 
Vista, Biloxi, Miss. Wm. Rhea Blake, 
P. O. Box 18, Memphis 1, Tenn., execu- 
live vice-president-s ecretary. 


2 April 2-3-4, 1951—Texas Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association annual convention. Fair 
Park, Dallas. Jay C. Stilley, 109 N. Sec- 
_ "Ave., Dallas, executive vice-presi- 
ent, 


e May 14-15-16, 1951—Fifty-fifth An- 
nual Convention, National Cottonseed 
Products Association. Palm Beach Bilt- 
more Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla. S. M. Har- 
mon, Sterick Bldg., Memphis, Tenn., 
secretary-treasurer. 


® June 3-4-5, 1951—Joint convention 
North Carolina-South Carolina crushers’ 
associations. The Cavalier, Virginia 
Beach, Va. 
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COMPLETE STOCKS OF SCALES, FANS, ENGINES, MOTORS, TOOLS, 
TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT, ETC. + MACHINE SHOP SERVICE. 









ALAMO:IROB "WORKS 


San Antonio + Corpus Christi «+ a ¢ San Angelo + Houston 
























Easy to Operate 


Bronze Oil-Lite Bearings 
Throughout 


Sturdy Construction 
A Real Labor Saver 


Runs on track—un- 
loads long trucks or 
trailers without mov- 


ing up. 
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The STACY COMPANY, Inc. 


2704 TAYLOR ST. DALLAS 1, TEXAS 




















The fastest selling 
seed in Southwest, 
more — 


FERRIS WATSON SEED CO. a mal | BEG 


ii Tks 


STATE REGISTERED PLANT BREEDERS 
GARLAND (DALLAS COUNTY), TEXAS 
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Youre in bood Company 


A pretty good yardstick for measuring the advertising 


value of a publication is its list of regular advertisers ... 


the firms which appear in the magazine year after year. We 


are justifiably proud of the list below, many of whom have been 


consistent advertisers in “THE PRESS” for more than 25 years! 


The Ace Company 
Ocala, Fla. 


Alamo Iron Works 
San Antonio, Texas 


Alexander Bros., Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 


Solvent Extraction Division 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 


Tractor Division 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

American Cyanamid Co. 
New York, N. Y 

American Mineral Spirits Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


V. D. Anderson Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Associated Seed Growers 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Atlantic Steel Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Austin Bros. Steel Co. 
Dallas, Texas 

The Bauer Bros. Co. 
Springfield, Ohio 


John Bean Manufacturing Co. 
Lansing, Mich. 


The Belt Corporation 
Orient, Ohio 


Belton Bagging Co. 
Belton, S. C. 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The Best Foods, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


Blackman-Uhler 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
Blaw Knox Construction Co. 


Chemical Plants Division 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Boardman Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Bobshaw Seed Co. 


Indianola, Miss. 


Braden Steel Corp. 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Breuer Electric Mfg. Co. 
Chicago, IIl. 


Briggs-Weaver Machinery Co. 


Dallas, Texas 


Butler Manufacturing Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Butters Manufacturing Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Calkins Manufacturing Co. 
Spokane, Wash. 


Carolina Bagging Co. 
Henderson, N. C 


Carver Cotton Gin Co. 
East Bridgewater, Mass. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


Peoria, Ill. 


Cen-Tennial Cotton Gin Co. 


Columbus, Ga. 


Chipman Chemical Co. 
Bound Brook, N. J. 


Clipper Belt Lacer Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Coker’s Pedigreed Seed Co. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


Columbian Steel Tank Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Commercial Solvents Corp. 
New York, 


Continental ines bi 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Deere & Co. 
Moline, Ill. 


Deering Farms, Ine. 
Deering, Mo. 


Delbridge Calculating Systems 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Robert L. Dortch Seed Farms 
Scott, Ark. 


Dow Chemical Co. 
Midland, Mich. 


E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Semesan Division 
Wilmington, Del. 


Enterprise Engine & Machinery Co. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Fafnir Bearing Co. 
New Britain, Conn. 


Fibre- Pevsten, i. 
New York, 


Flexible Steel coins Co. 
Chicago, III. 


Ft. Worth Steel & Machinery Co. 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Geigy oupers, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


General Motors Corporation 


Detroit Diesel Engine Div. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Great Lakes Steel Corp. 


Div. of National Steel Corp. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Gulf Oil Corporation 


Houston, Texas 


Gullett Gin Co. 
Amite, La. 


Hardwicke-Etter Co. 


Sherman, Texas 


Hercules Powder Co. 
Wilmington, Del. 


Hinckley Gin Supply 


Dallas, Texas 


Julius Hyman Co. 
Denver, Colo. 


The magazine Exclusively serving the Cotton 


Ginning and Oilseed Processing Industries 
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Industrial Machinery Co. Phillips Petroleum Co. Southwestern Supply & Machine Works 
Fort Worth, Texas Bartlesville, Okla. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
International Harvester Co. Prater Pulverizer Co. The Stacy Company 
Chicago, Ill. Chicago, II. Dallas, Texas 
" Procter & Gamble Co. Stauffer Chemtent Co. 
emmee Fvgcese i Cincinnati, Ohio New York, N. 
: . Riverside Mills Stewart and eis Services 
‘ Kewanee Machinery & Conveyor Co — ‘Secuenns, Mneee 
: Roots-Connersville Blower Corp. Stoneville Pedigreed Seed Co. 
“ 2 aw Connersville, Ind. : P Stoneville, Miss. 
Lewis Supply Co. St. Regis P — Ce. see Pe ad 
Memphis, Tenn. New York, 
c! Link-Belt Co. San Antonio cite & Supply Co. iat di 
one Chicago, Ill. San Antonio, Texas 
Ludlow Mfg. & Sales Co. Screw Conveyor Corp. The, Texes Ce. ™ 
Boston, Mass. Hammond, Ind. a 
Lummus Cotton Gin Co. Seedburo Equipment Co. a a a ™ 
Columbus, Ga. Chicago, Ill. — z ; 
lia Petroleum Co. Service Gin Co. + 5. Steel Corporation 
“=. Texas Ville Platte, La. Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 
Marvel Engineering Co. Shell Chemical Corp. Valley F wang & Machine Works, Inc. 
Chicago, I New York, N. Y. ; . P 
Mente & Co. Sherwin Williams Co. Ferris Watson Seed Co. 
"> Orleans, La. Cleveland, Ohio —— Garland, Texas 
Minneapolis-Moline Power Implement Co. Sinkers Corporation Waukesha Motor Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Kennett, Mo. Waukesha, Wis. 
John E. Mitchell Co. Skelly Oil Co. The Webb Corporation 
‘0 Dallas, Texas Kansas City, Mo. Webb City, Mo. 
The Murray Co. of Texas, Inc. SKF Industries, Inc. Well Machinery & Supply Co. 
Dallas, Texas Philadelphia, Pa. Fort Worth, Texas 
Muskogee Iron Works W. M. Smith Electric Co. A. A. Wood & Sons Co. 
Muskogee, Okla. Dallas, Texas Atlanta, Ga. 
| The Oliver Corporation Southeastern Products Corp. T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 
Chicago, Ill. Birmingham, Ala. Chambersburg, Pa. 
Hubert Phelps Machinery Co. Southern Cotton Oil Co. Woodson-Tenent Laboratories, Inc. 
Little Rock, Ark. New Orleans, La. Memphis, Tenn. 


The editorial leadership of The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
Press is indicated by the fact that the National Cottonseed 


Products Association, the National Cotton Ginners Association 





and every state ginners association have 


recognized it as their official magazine. 







This is our 
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* Memphis, Tenn. 
CHEMICAL * Little Rock, Ark. 
LABORATORIES * a Ark. 
* Cairo, I 
YOU * Decatur, Ill. 





WOODSON-TENENT LABORATORIES 
Main Offices: MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Specializing in analyses of Cottonseed, Soybeans and their products, 
Fats — Feeds — Fertilizers 














EVERYTHING 
IN COTTON GIN 
AND OIL MILL 


SUPPLIES 


* Leather and Rubber Belts 
* Browning V-Belt Drives 
* Belt Lacing—all kinds 

* SKF Ball Bearings 





* Tnemec Coatings 


WELL MACHINERY & SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


1629 MAIN STREET FORT WORTH 





141- and 176-Saw 
Change-Over Equipment 


BUTTERS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC LINTER 
SAW SHARPENING MACHINES FOR 141 OR 176 SAWS 


Produces More Lint Cut Per Saw 


LINTER SAWS . . . DROP-FORGED STEEL RIB GRATE FALLS ... 
STEEL RAKE HEADS ... SAW MANDRELS .. . BALL 
BEARINGS ... FLOATS ... ALUMINUM SPACE BLOCKS 


PERMANENT MAGNET BOARDS 


BUTTERS MANUFACTURING CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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“Does your girl smoke?” 
“Well, not quite.” 
e e e 


First Detective: I hear you recovered 
that old maid from kidnappers. Did you 
bring her back unharmed? 

Second Detective: No, we had to get 
rough with her before she’d consent to 
leave them. 

a e . 


Hubby: I accidentally caught sight of 
the maid today in her pajamas. Do you 
know, honey, she’s got almost as fine a 
figure as you have. 

Wife: So the chauffeur tells me. 


Testimonial: Your nerve remedy is 
wonderful. When I married my husband 
he found me so nervous he couldn’t sleep 
with me, but now, after only two bottles 
of your Drowsy-Drops, anyone can. 


Hold Up Man: “Stick ’em up, or else.” 

Victim: “Or else what?” 

Hold Up Man: “Don’t confuse me— 
this is my first job.” 


e e@ @ 

Maiden Lady: An intoxicated man got 
into my house by mistake last night. You 
should have seen his embarrassment. 

Companion: I’ll bet he was put out, all 
right. 

Maiden Lady: I’ll take that bet! 


New Minister: How do you like my 
sermons? 

Old Maid: Splendid. I never knew what 
sin wes until you came! 


She: Where were you last night? 

He: Well, in the first— 

She: I know all about the first place— 
where did you go after that? 


A Scotchman came up to a railroad 
crossing where there was a smashed 
automobile and three or four bodies lying 
around. He went over to one of the in- 
jured and said, “Was there a wreck?” 

“Yes,” said the victim. 

“Well, did the engineer ring his bell 
or give any warning?” 

“Never heard a thing,” said the in- 
jured one. 

“I know you are in great pain, my 
friend, but there is just one more thing. 
Has the claim agent been around?” 

“No,” groaned the suffering man. 

“Well, move over; I’ll lie down beside 
you,” said the Scotchman. 


A timid old maid looked under the bed 
and finding a burglar there, exclaimed: 


“And what are you going to do... I 
hope.” 

e e e 

eo e¢ e@ 


A married couple were sleeping peace- 
fully when the wife suddenly shouted out 
in her sleep: “Good Lord, my husband!” 

Hubby jumped out the window. 
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Large Gin Owners 
Have Standardized 
on MITCHELL 


All large gin owners, almost with- 
out exception, have standardized on 
Mitchell equipment. In most cases, 
they did so only after a careful in- 
vestigation of the relative merits of 


the various makes. 


JOHN E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Fine Machinery for more than Forty-Five Years 


DALLAS, TEXAS 








HARDWIChKE-ETTER COMPANY 


TYPE G 
COMPLETE 
DOUBLE DRYING 
AND CLEANING 








Illustration shown with: 


Flat Screen Separator. 
Type I Cleaners, Bur 
Machine, Hardwicke- 
Etter Extractor Feeder 
and Gin. 


We also build other sizes 
and arrangements to fit 
different cotton drying 
requirements. 




















HARDUWICKE-ETTER company 


Manufacturers Sherman, Texas 
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: VS” 
he Murray SEPARATOR 


Is built in two sizes, 5232” wide and 72” 
wide. Large screen area gives more clean- 











ing effect and greater capacity. The Inlet 
Transition opens full width of Separator, 
and Air Box is provided with a choice of 
either an end or rear center connection 





for suction Fan. Fitted with an improved 
Reel and eight blade Vacuum Wheel. 


White for Palletn No. 17-C 


THE MURRAY COMPANY or TEXAS, inc. 


DALLAS MEMPHIS ATLANTA 























